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INTRODUCTION. 


AMNUCH has been ſaid of hiſtort 
cal impartiality ; and the gene- 
rality ſeem to require it, as the firſt, 
and moſt indiſpenſible quality of this 

branch' of literature. It is however, 
like almoſt all terms of human inven- 
tion, of ambiguous meaning. There 
is an impartiality, that embraces no 
party ; that relates, with the ſame 
ſpiritleſs and diſpaſſionate tenour, the 
cruelties of a Nero, and the generous 
deſigns, and benevolent conduct of an 
Henri le grand. This is to be found, 
in the greateſt perfection, in the dull- 
eſt, and the ſtupideſt hiſtorians. Lover, 


as 


— —. — . 


x INTRODUCTION. 
as I am, of impartiality, I think it my 


duty, in this place, to advertiſe my 


reader, that this kind of impartiality, 


I abjure, and I deſpiſe. I am even 
free enough to think, that hiſtories, 
thus giſted, do not deſerve the open- 


ing, to a philoſopher ; to a reader of 


morality ; or a reader of taſte. 


Bur there is an impartiality; how 
ſhall I deſcribe her? She is the native 
of no country; but a citizen of the 


world. She knows no perſonal re- 


gards; and ſhe is ſuperior to all party 


connections. She is deaf to the man- 


dates of a court; and dead to the : 


momentary. ouſt of popular opinion. 


With a piercingeye, ſhe looks through 


every diſguiſe; and, with a diſcrimi- 
nating ſpirit, ſhe ſeparates, in the 
moſt dazzling and beautiful characters, 
the falſe brilliant, from the true. She 


ſeats 


INTRODUCTION. xi 
ſeats herſelf in the chair of truth. 
She appears the great archetype, of 
the celebrated Ægyptian judge, who 
decided, with ſolemnity, upon the 
merits of the dead; and determined 
the porportion of luſtre, that ſhould 
be reflected, from their characters, 
upon the remoteſt poſterity. . She 
conſiders this, as her ſacred and in- 
violable office: and never, never can 
any temptation move her, to lend 
her authority, to elevate vice, on the 
one hand; or, on the other, to give 
ſubſtance 400 energy, to > the blaſt of 
A 


75 Bur then ſhe is the fartheſt in the 
world from coolneſs and indifference. 
On the. contrary, ſhe treats every 
event, that comes before her, with 
deliberate, but energetic deciſion. Vice 

| ſhudders, at ho tribunal and cruel- 


ty 


xi INTODUCTION. 

ty ſhrinks, into that abject, coward- 
ly, trembling thing, that God and 
nature ſtamped her. Innocence, liber- 
ty, humanity enſhrine themſelves, be- 
neath her ſtandard. She is the only 
vicar of the divinity upon earth; and 
the viſible head of that illuſtrious 
church, which alone, from all nations 
of the world, unalterable rectitude, 
and immortal benevolence ſhall ho- 
nour, in a future ſtate. In fine, ſhe 
is the genuine profeſſor of humanity. 
By imperceptible, never ceaſing ad- 
vances, ſhe wins over the ſons of 
men, to the "reſtoration of paradiſe. 
She diſcovers, to them, all, that is 
virtue, and all, that is praiſe. And 
this is the conſummation of her reign; 
to expand every beautiful affection 
of the human heart, wide, as the uni- 
verſe of God; to blunt the horrid 


inſtruments of ſavage war, into inſtru- 
ments 


INTRODUCTION. xiij 
ments of agriculture, and the arts of 
cultivation; and to ragder man to 
man, in every diſtaat clime, the pro- 
pitious genius, and the guardian an- 


| gel. 


5 Ax attempt, at the former ſort of 
impartiality, has ſpoiled half the well 
written hiſtories, in the world. The 
bulk, it was impoſſible, ſhould by this, 
or any other miſtake, be ſpoiled. It 
is very lately, that the world has been 
taught; if indeed, in a comprehenſive 
ſenſe, it can yet be ſaid, to be taught, 
the ſuperiority, and the value of the 
genuine impartialtty. The firſt writer, 
that has had the ſpirit, to aſſert it, 
in its fulleſt extent, ſeems to have 
been, the celebrated abbẽ Raynal. It 
is ſuperfluous, to add, that this is the 
impartiality , to the attainment of 


——_—— 


_—_— 
—_ 
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| which, the author of the following 
work, has gay moſt ardently aſpired. 


Onx word more, it is yet neceſſary 


to ſubjoin. His ſubject, abſtracted, 


from its eternal arduouſneſs, has, in this 


reſpe&, a great additional difficulty. It 
is, in the utmoſt degree, recent ; and 


one half of the characters, of which 
it is compoſed, are till living. In 
this caſe, the author does ſomething 
m ore, than“ walk, upon aſhes, under 


« which the fire, is not extinguiſh- 


„ed.“ You may inveigh, againſt 


the projects of an Alexander, and ex- 
tol the virtues of a Brutus, in the 


ſtrongeſt terms, that language can 
furniſh, without incurring the ſuſpicion 


of partiality. But, could the author 


flatter himſelf, that he had been hap- 


py enough; to abſtract ſo far, ä from ; 


the age, in which he lives; as to view 


events, 
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events, with the ſame dilintereſted- 
neſs, that he might employ, in the 
former inſtance: yet ſure it is, that 
he ſhould find few readers, aſſiduous 
nd philoſophical enough, to weigh 
him, in an even balance. He muſt 
throw himſelf then, upon the candour 
of the public; and reſt his appeal, if 

that does not ſavour too much of va- 
nity, with the judgement of poſteri- 
ty. 
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CHAP. 1 


Ertraclion and early 3 Fe Mr. Pitt. 

 —Takes his ſeat in Parliament. Ad- 

miniſiration of fir r Robert Walpole. — 

. Spaniſh convention. — Admin ratten 
1 * Carterel. 


R. Wa Prrr, the object of 
1 the preſent memoir, was born on | 
the fifteenth of November, 1708. In _ 
formity to the uſual practice of biogra- 
phers, it may be expected, that I ſhould 
| give ſome account of his extraction and 
op A family. 
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family. He has been treated by a cele- 

brated nobleman, as emphatically a new _ 
man. The fact is, that, as we cannot 


deduce his anceſtry from a long line of 
\ Nobility, ſo neither was it ſuch, as tz 


any man need be aſhamed of it. His 


grandfather was Thomas Pitt, eſquire, 
ſometime governor of Madras, and who 
ſold to the king of France the celebrated 


diamond, commonly known by the ap- 
pellation of Pitts diamond. A younger 
ſon of that gentleman was created earl of 


Londonderry in Ireland; and one of his 


daughters married James Stanhope, eſ- 


quire, afterwards earl Stanhope, the mi- 


niſter and friend of king George the firſt. 


Robert Pitt, of Boconnoc, in Cornwal, 
eſquire, the father of our hero, was the 
eldeſt ſon. His lady was ſiſter to John, 
earl of Grandiſon. By her he had two 
ſons, of whom William was the younger, 
and five daughters. 


Ir 
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Ir is agreed on all hands, that Mr. 


Pitt's patrimony was narrow, and lord 


Cheſterfield has fixed it at an annuity of 
one hundred pounds a year. As his grand- 
father was an Eaſt-India nabob, and, as | 
it ſhould ſeem, remarkably ſucceſsful ; 

his father the eldeſt ſon; and himſelf the 
younger of only two, the ſcantineſs of 
this pittance is not eaſily to be account- 

ed for. 


Hrs original deſtination was the army, 
and a cornetcy of horſe was his firſt, and 
only commiſſion in it. Thus he appears 
to have ſet out in life with as bounded a 

proſpect, and as few natural expectan- 
cies, as can well be imagined. It is uſual 
to riſe in the ſtate, by the influence of 
family conneCtions, or the dint of an af- 
| Avent fortune. It was reſerved for Mr. 
Pitt, to make his way through every ob- 
ſtacle of this ſort, and to owe his diſtinc- 
tion, ſolely to an extraordinary eloquence, 
and acknowledged abilities. It was his 
A'S. glory 
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glory to reflect honour, not to derive 
It. | | . | } 


80 early as the age of ſixteen, he is 
ſaid to have been the martyr of an here- 
ditary gout. By this circumſtance, | he 
was neceſſarily excluded, whatever we 
may ſuppoſe his inclinations to have been, 
from the diſſipated pleaſures of ſociety. 
It furniſhed him with the two great pre- 
requiſites to acquired talents; leiſure and 
: temperance. 


* 


Ix this ſituation, we may picture to 


- ourſelves his great ſoul, brooding with 


indignance over the obſcurity of his ſta- 
tion, and graſping in imagination ſome 


theatre of ſplendor and aſtoniſhment, fuit- 
ed to his extenſive abilities. While he 


revolved the pages of a Cicero, and the 


eulogies of Thucydides, he felt a fecret 
monition, that the ſenate, and not the 


camp, the cabinet, and not the field, were 


- 


the ſcenes for which nature had deſtined 


him. 


IMPRESSED 
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TMPRESSED With theſe ſentiments, he ob- 
| tained a ſeat in the eighth parliament of 
Great Britain, ſummoned to meet on the 
fourteenth of January, 1735. His fami- 
ly, I believe, had generally adhered to 
the old tory ſyſtem, and he immediate- 
ly joined the oppolition to fir Robert 
Walpole, aſſociating, however, indiſcri- 
minately with both the parties, of which 
it was compoſed. They know little of 
the hiſtory of Great Britain, and the 
many changes the parties among us have 
undergone, who conceive the name of 
toryiſm to be in all caſes a reproach. 
The tories have often proved the trueſt 
friends of liberty, and the whigs in their 
turn have patronized the very worſt ſyſ- 
tem of deſpotiſm, of which human ſociety 
is capable. In a word, ſuch is the frail- 
ty of our nature, that the men who are 
poſſeſſed of command, are very rarely 
diſpoſed, to extend the power of con- 
trol, or to raiſe | barriers againſt the 

OL | Ag „ 
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ö abuſes, of which themſelves may be 
| guilty. 


. 4 AN 
— — 


SIR Aubert Wal pole pad now been at 
the head of adminiſtration ſixteen years, 
and, for the laſt half of that term, his 

power had been in a manner uncontrol- 
able. There is an inſtinctive propenſity 
in mankind, to think reverently of the 
myſteries of government; and a perſon, 
who is able, in whatever manner, to pre- 
ſide over the affairs of a nation for a con- 
ſiderable period, is infallibly exalted into 
1 a great man. In purſuance of this pro- 
penſity, we have heard much of the abi- 
lities of ſir Robert Walpole. He had a 
great fluency and readineſs of language 
and, though what he uttered was neither 
nervous nor elegant, yet it had its weight 
with thoſe, who eſtimate the value of a 
ſpeech by its length, and think him the 
beſt orator, who can harangue upon all 
eccaſions without heſitation. Beſide which, 
0 2 poſſeſſed a certain 1 exlineds of ſoul, _ 
and 
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and callouſneſs of ſenſation, which made 


him proof againſt all attacks, and raiſed 


him ſuperior to every embarraſſment. By 
an unwearied attention to figures and 
calculation, he had acquired an indiffe- 
rent knowledge of the ſubject of finance, 
which his ſyſtem of government did not 


always allow him to turn to the greateſt 


advantage. That ſyſtem was founded in 
the narroweſt and moſt deteſtable prin- 

ciples. As he had never known what it 
was to be concerned in a popular admi- 
niſtration, he was acquainted with no 
means of preſerving his power, but that 
of corruption. The maxim, which he 
uniformly purſued, and ſhameleſsly avow- 
ed, was, that every man had his price. 
He ridiculed the very ideas of patriotiſm 
and public ſpirit, thought ſelf-intereſt the 
wiſeſt principle by which a man could be 
actuated, and bribery the moſt elevated 
and comprehenſive ſyſtem, that EVET EN- 

I into the human mind. 


* 4 Tus 
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Tas great misfortune. attending this 
ſyſtem, is, that its progreſs is ſilent and 
unalarming. The haſty ſtrides of honeſt 
deſpotiſm, are ſufficiently viſible in them- 
ſelves, and are ſtrongly marked with the 
| indignation of all the virtuous and erect 
ſpirits of ſociety. But the kingdom of 
corruption cometh not with obſervation. 
It ſecretly undermines all that is moſt valu- 
able in a conſtitution, and is not calculated 
to awaken that ſudden and unbounded in- 
dignation it deſerves. Accordingly we find 
that, for a time, things went on ſmoothly. 
enough, And the firſt remarkable concuſ- 
ſion, that the government of Walpole oc- 
caſioned in the minds of the governed, was 
owing to a ſcheme he had formed for ex- 
tending the laws of exciſe, by which, 
under ſpecious pretences, he hoped to 
ſwell the number of his dependents, and 
add to the means of corruption. But 
what filled up the meaſure of his unpo- 


pularity, was his inglorious ſyſtem with 


relation to foreign affairs. As he was the 
miniſter of the king, and not the man of 
the 
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the people, he had long ſacrificed the in- 
tereſts, and laviſhed the treaſures of Great 
Britain, in ſubſerviency to a ſyſtem of 
continental meaſures, to which his maſ- 
ter was invincibly attached. And at laſt, 
when the honour of this country was in- 
ſulted, and its trade plundered, he ſhew- 
ed the moſt obſtinate determination in 
favour of meaſures of peace and negocia- 
tion. As all his views were narrow, it 
is not to be wondered at, that, while he 
_ exerted himſelf to convince the people at 
home of his pacific reſolutions, he did not 
conſider, that he was encouraging the ene- 
my to proeeed to the very verge of hoſ- 
tile inflexibility, through the perſuaſion 
of aſſured impunity at laſt. 


Ir was natural to expect, that the con- 
tinuance of ſuch a ſyſtem ſhould unite al- 
moſt every comprehenſive mind, and every 
generous ſpirit in parliament, in oppoſi- 
tion to his meaſures. A minority, ſo re- 
nn for abilities, and ſo ſplendid in 

eloquence, 
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eloquence, perhaps this country -never 
ſaw. At the head of it we may place 
that ſuperior genius, lord Bolingbroke. 
In parliament, they had the earl of Cheſ- 
terfield, the lords Carteret and Bathurſt, 
fir Willian Wyndham, and Mr. Pulteney. 
As the intereſts of this country, with re- 
ſpe& to foreign nations, were uniformly 


| „ 5 miſtaken and counteracted, they had no- 
EH thing todo, but to point out the path of 
rectitude, and vindicate the beauty of 


truth. As the ſyſtem of Walpole was 
one hideous maſs of depravity and cor- 
ruption, it was their buſineſs to plead 
the cauſe of manlineſs and independence, 
and to bring forward propoſitions, that 
bore the ſtamp of purity and renovation, 
Abill for repealing ſeptennial parliaments, 
for excluding penſioners, and limiting the 
number of perſons, holding offices under 
government, that might obtain a ſeat in 
the houſe of commons ; ' theſe were a few 
of the many ſalutary meaſures they pro- 
moted. Emp loyed in this taſk, the vir- 
| „ tuous 


= 
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tuous and unſuſpecting gave them credit 
for the principles, by which they were 
actuated. Of whatever inconſiſtencies 
ſome of them might have been guilty, 
they were willingly forgotten, in con- 
ſideration of their preſent merits and 
ſervices. | 15 


_ Ir was at the period, in which this op- 
poſition was conſolidated, a period, in the 
higheſt degree favourable for public ex- 
hibition, that Mr. Pitt entered the houſe 
og commons, 


4 1 Gr eſſay of his eloquence appears 
to have been made upon a motion, that 
took place in the ſecond ſeſſion of this 
parliament, to congratulate his majeſty 
upon the marriage of the prince of Wales. 
It is unmixed with any ſtrain, but that 
of panegyric; and, though it is ſtamped 
with the modeſt and chaſtiſed manner of 
youth; yet we may trace in it, the firſt 

dawnings of that full and commanding 

ſtile, 


"ap 
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ſtile, which afterwards formed his dif- 
9 characteriſtic. 


In the following year, Mr. Pulteney 


brought forward a propoſition, that may 
be conſidered, in ſome meaſure, as a ſe- 
quel to the former, for making the ſame 
ſettlement, of one hundred thouſand 


pounds, per annum, upon his royal high- 
neſs, which his majeſty had enjoyed, 
while prince of Wales. This was con- 
fidered by ſome, as an officious inter- 


meddling in the king's family affairs, and | 
an artful attempt for obtaining the coun- 


tenance of the prince for the meaſures of 
oppoſition. To others it appeared a juſt 
and a reaſonable meaſure, a proper tri- 


bute to the virtues of his highneſs, and 


an indiſpenſible requiſite to the indepen- 


dency of the*heir-apparent to the crown. 


Certain it is, that it had the concurrence 


of the prince, who thought he could not 
in honour deſert thoſe, who had ſo gene- 
: rouſly undertaken to ſerve him; and who 


% 


1 | 
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firmly rejected any terms of accommoda- 
tion, but ſuch, as ſhould be made by par- 
liament. Mr. Pitt exerted himſelf in ſup- 
port of this meaſure, and in the ſame 
month, but whether previouſly, or ſub- 
ſequent to the debate, from the records 
before me, I am not able to determine, 
the prince complimented him with the 
appointment of one of the grooms of his 
bed-chamber. The ſame ſeſſion was diſ- 

tinguiſhed by the paſſing the play-houſe 
bill, and the rejection of a ſcheme, pro- 

poſed by that ſteady and diſintereſted pa- 

triot, fir John Barnard, for reducing the 
Intereſt, and afterwards redeeming the 
| capital of the national debt. 


þ ; the following year, the Spaniſh de- 
predations engroſſed a principal ſhare in | 
the public attention. The complaint 
againſt them had been of long ſtanding ;_ 
but, for reaſons of policy, they had been 
intermitted during the war of 1734, in 
which the Spaniards repollefled them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves of the kingdoms of Naples and Si- 


. cily. Upon the reſtoration of peace, 
they were once more renewed, with ad- 


ditional cireumſtances of irritation and 
barbarity. Petitions were preſented to 
parliament by merchants from different 


parts of the kingdom, and the nation 


was generally inflamed by a ſeries of 
events, which they conceived fo ruin- 
ous to the trade, and diſgraceful to the 

character bt Brita.” ; 


As it arty" happens in matters of 


this nature, both parties had ground for 


complaint. A trading nation, ſuch as 
the Engliſh, will ſeldom be overſcrupu- 
lous about the means of enriching her- 
ſelf; and the long negle& of military 
glory, with ſome other incidental cir- 
cumſtances, had rendered, at this time, 


the deſire of accumulation, her ruling - 


paſſion. Scarcely any kind of illicit 

commerce, however barefaced, was 

omitted ; and the Spaniard, keenly jea- 
Gs lous 
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lous of the trade of his American colo- 
nies, revenged the intruſion with the 
utmoſt ſeverity, and without any accu- 
rate diſtinction of parties. A matter, 
like this, had it been taken up in time, 


and treated with firmneſs, might have 


been compromiſed without difficulty. 
But the miniſter paid it very little at- 
| tention, and, by his coldneſs, procraſti- 
nation and timidity, ſuffered the evil to 
continue, and the wound to gangrene 
till it threatened the moſt ſerious conſe- 

quences. TT. 
Tus national irritation, and the vi- # 
| gorous attacks of his opponents in par- 
liament, at length rouſed him from his 
ſupineneſs. It ſeemed abſolutely neceſ- 
fary that ſomething ſhould be done. He 
knew that a war would expoſe his ad- 
miniſtration to the moſt imminent peril. 
The treaſures, that were now employ- 


ed in the buſineſs of corruption, muſt be 


diverted, 125 new and unpopular taxes 


impoſed. 
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Ay And it is probable, that he 
felt his inability to conduct a war with 
ſpirit and effect. He therefore deter- 
mined to make any conceſſions to avoid 
one. The more cold and timorous he 
appeared, the more the Spaniard roſe in 


' his pretenſions. At length, from this 
| ſtrange combination of puſillanimity on 
N the one hand, and infolence on the other, 
ö the celebrated convention was produced. 


NxvxR were theſe kingdoms more 
completely degraded in the eye of the 
world, than by this tranſaction. If it 
be allowed, that a minority in parlia- 
ment have ſometimes ſacrificed recti- 
tude of judgment to uniformity of op- 
poſition 3 if it be laudable to embrace 
every opportunity of weakening an ad- 
miniſtration, whoſe government we con- 
ceive to be prejudicial to our country: 
what vigour, and. what animation may 
we not expect from . oppoſition in the 
preſent. inſtance ? an n, oppoſition. that had 
12 long 
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long been ripening, and increaſed every 
day: an oppoſition unrivalled in brillian- 
cy; and now perſonally headed by the 
heir apparent to the crown, 


Tux terminutlon of differences was 
notified from the throne, and ſir Robert 
Walpole was unbounded in his encomiums 
of the treaty he had obtained. Future 
% ages would look back to its concluſion, 
nas tothe moſt glorious period of our hiſ- 
e tory ; and unprejudiced poſterity would 
cs do juſtice to the councils that had pro- 
« duced the happy event!“ Upon the 
day, appointed for taking it'into conſide- 
ration, four hundred members were com- 
puted to have taken their ſeats by eight 
in the morning. Two days were em- 
ployed in hearing petitions, and reading 
papers. At length the diſcuſſion was en- 
tered upon with the utmoſt ardour. It 
was inſiſted, that by the convention, we 
had neither obtained ſatisfaction, in the 
cenſure of thoſe, by whom the outrages 
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were committed ; ſecurity, by an ex- 
plicit admiſſion of our undoubted right; 


nor reparation, in the payment of our 


juſt demands: Nay, that we were, in 
all reſpects, in a worſe ſituation, than 


before the convention was made; ſince 


We had aſſured impunity to thoſe, that 
had injured us; referred our undoubted 
right to a precarious diſcuſſion; and 
granted the Spaniard a general releaſe, 
in conſideration of the payment of a ſum, 
for which that court had previouſly en- 


gaged herſelf upon account of five ſhips 
recently captured. Mr. Pitt, with a 
ſtrength and energy of diction, peculiar- 


ly his own, declaimed againſt the conyen- 
tion, as no better than a ſtipulation for 
national ignominy. The complaints,” 
he exclaimed, © of your deſpairing mer- 


& chants, the voice of England has con- 
_ & demned it. Be the guilt of it upon the 


“e head of its adviſer !” The queſtion 
was carried againſt him, and the treaty 


received a parliamentary ſanction. It was 
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upon this occaſion, that the famous ſe- 
ceſſion was made by almoſt the whole 
body of the oppoſition. | 


Ir has been queſtioned, how far ſuch 
a ſtep is to be conſidered, as juſtifiable. 
Undoubtedly it ought never to be taken, 
but in the laſt reſort. Where it can be 
made with unanimity and effect, as ap- 
pears to have been the caſe in this in- 
ſtance, it is clearly, of all kinds of oppo- 
ſition, the moſt formidable and alarming. 
The ſeceders were revered by the nation 
in general, as the martyrs of the liberty 
of the people.—In the houſe of lords, 
fifty-four peers voted againſt the conven- 
tion, and a ſpirited proteſt was entered 
by thirty-nine of that number, including 
all the noblemen of the kingdom, moſt 
eminent for their winken, integrity and 
virtue. 


* does not appear, that Spain ever ſe- 
riouſl intended to fulfil the terms of the 
B2 convention, 
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convention, and before the riſing of par- 
liament it came out, that ſhe had failed 
to make the ſtipulated payment. War 
was now become inevitable. After 
few vain attempts to compel the enemy 
into terms of accommodation, it was pro- 
claimed on the nineteenth of October. In 
the enſuing ſeſſion of parliament, the ſe- 
ceding members reſumed their ſeats in 
the houſe. 


SIR Robert Walpole preſently found, 
what he had previouſly ſuſpected, that he 
was in no degree equal to the conduct of 
a war. The grievous taxes, with which 
the nation was burdened; the languid 
manner, in which hoſtilities were con- 
ducted; and the reiterated complaints of 
the commander in America, involved him 
in the higheſt degree of unpopularity. A 
wider theatre of contention too began at 
this time to be opened, by the diſputes 
about the ſucceſſion of the Auſtrian do- 
minions. In a word, the ſeaſon became 
ripe 
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ripe for the moſt unqualified attacks, and 
-on the thirteenth of February, 1741, it 
was moved, to addreſs his majeſty, to re- 
move him from his preſence and councils 
for ever. 5 N 


| Troven this motion was ſupported 
-with the greateſt abilities, and the moſt 
ſtriking deduction of particulars, yet it 
Was rejected by an unuſual majority. 
The tory diviſion of the country party 
was by ſome means prevailed upon to 
diſcountenance it, and quitted the houſe 
in a body, to the number of ſixty perſons, 
previous to the diviſion. 


A B1LL had been brought in, in the 
foregoing ſeſſion, to eſtabliſh a regiſter of 
ſeamen, for the more effectual manning 
of the navy; and, having miſcarried at 
that time, it was now revived with ſome 

modifications. I do not mention this, ſo 
much for its intrinſic importance, as 
upon account of the very extraordinary 
B 3 ceircumſtance 
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circumſtance it occaſioned, Mr. Pitt was 
one of its opponents. He had alſo ſtre- 
nuouſly ſupported the motion againſt fir 
Robert Walpole, and, by ſo doing, he 
may be ſuppoſed to have irritated the 
Miniſter and his friends. Mr. Horace 
Walpole, a ſpeaker without eloquence, 
and a miniſter without dignity, unpoliſh- 
ed in his manners, and vulgar in his dic- 
tion, embraced this occaſion of returning 
the compliment by a perſonal attack. He 
reproached Mr. Pitt with his youth; and 
obſerved to him, that the purpoſes of 
that aſſembly were very little promoted 
by the clamour of rage, and the petu- 
lancy of invective; nor was the diſcove- 
ry of truth advanced by pompous diction, : 
and theatrical emotion, 


Ma. Prev's aufer wis 6s; follows, 
& Sir, the attrocious crime of being a 
* young man, which the honourable 
* gentleman has, with ſuch ſpirit and 
4 en. charged upon me, I fhall 
M neither 
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“ neither attempt to palliate nor deny; 
& hut contęnt myſelf with wiſhing, that 
« I may be one of thoſe, whoſe follies 
© may ceaſe with their youth; and not 
4 of that number, who are ignorant in 
C ſpite of experience. 0 


„ WHETHER youth can be imputed to 
© any man, as a reproach, I will not, 
„ fir, aſſume the province of determin- 
5 ing; but ſurely, age may become juſt- 
« ly contemptible, if the opportunities, 
„ which it brings, have paſſed away 
c without improvement ; and vice ap- 
< pears to prevail, when the paſſions 
© have ſubſided. The wretch, that, 
“after having feen the conſequences of 
« a thouſand errors, continues ſtill to 
„ blander, and whoſe age has only ad- 
% ded obſtinacy to ſtupidity, is ſurely 
& the object of either abhorrence or con- 
« tempt, and deſerves not, that his grey 
«© head ſhould ſecure him from inſults. 
Much more, fix, is he to be abhorred, 
| | B 4 46 who, 
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* who, as he has advanced in age; has 
% receded from virtue, and becomes 
„ more wicked, with leſs temptation 
« who proſtitutes himſelf for money, 
f which he cannot enjoy, and {ſpends the 
remains of his life in the ruin of his 
6 Country. 
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« Bur youth, ſir, is not my only crime; 
I have been accuſed of acting a 
theatrical part. -A theatrical part 
may either imply ſome peculiarities 
of geſture, or a diſſimulation of my 
real ſentiments, and an adoption of 
the opinions and language of another 
man. In the firſt ſenſe, ſir, the 
charge is too trifling to be confuted, 
and deſerves only to be mentioned, 
that it may be deſpiſed. I am at li- 
berty, like every other man, to uſe 
© my own language; and, though I 
may perhaps have ſome ambition to 
pleaſe this gentleman, I ſhall not lay 
myſelf under any reſtraint, nor very 
5 « {olicitouſly 
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”" EARL OF CHATHAM. 25 
& ſolicitouſly copy his di&ion, or his 
„„ mein, however matured by age, or 
6 ane 9 experience. 


ts Ir any man ſhall, a charging me 
6 with theatrical behaviour, imply, that 
J utter any ſentiments, but my own, 
e J ſhall treat him, as a calumniator, 
dc and a villian; nor ſhall any protection 
c ſhelter him from the treatment he 
& deſerves. I ſhall, upon ſuch an occa- 
« ſion, without ſcruple, trample upon 
cc all thoſe forms, with which wealth 
„ and dignity entrench themſelves, nor 
& ſhall any thing, but age, reſtrain my 
reſentment ; age, which always brings 
46 one privilege, that of being inſolent 
and l without puniſhment. 


« Bur, with regard, ſir, to thoſe, 
* whom I have offended, I am of opi- 
5 nion, that, if I had acted a borrowed 
F< part, I ſhould have avoided their cen- 
ſure, The heat, that offended them, 
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te is the ardour of conviction, and that 
« zeal for the ſervice of my country, 
«© which neither hope, nor fear ſhall in- 
« fluence me to ſuppreſs. I will not 
« fit unconcerned, while my liberty is 
«invaded, nor look in filence upon pub- 
„ lic robbery. I will exert my endea- 
« vours at whatever hazard, to repel 
the aggreſſor, and drag the thief to 
10 juſtice, whoever may protect them in 
. their villiany, and whoever may par- 

ee take of their plunder.” ?“ 
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Tux term limited for the duration of 
parliament was now expired, and Mr. 
Pitt was rechoſen at the general elec- 
tion. This was perhaps one of the moſt 
violent ſtruggles between national diſ- 
content and miniſterial influence, that 
was ever exhibited. A majority, how- 
ever, was returned in the popular inte- 
reſt ; and, after a few trying diviſions, 
fir Robert reſigned his promotions, and 
quitted the houſe of commons for ever. 
LEON Is 
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In the mean time, he was too wile to 
do this, without taking ſome previous 
meaſures. Though the maxim. of his 
adminiſtration had been, that every man 
had his price, he had not hitherto been 
entirely ſucceſsful in reducing it to prac- 
| tice. I know not that we ever find him, 
bringing over a confiderable leader in op- 
poſition to the court party. But upon 
this occaſion, he ſeems to have employ- 
ed a degree of policy and addreſs, to 
which he had before been a ſtranger. 


Hs firſt application was to the prince 
of Wales. He offered to double his 
income, to diſcharge all his debts, and 
to provide for his followers. The prince, 
with a laudable fortitude, rejected a pro- 
poſal, that muſt have damned his repu- 

tation for ever, and declared, that he 
would liſten to no terms, ſo long as 

Walpole remained at the head of affairs, 
He then applied to the whig leaders. 
He offered them carte blanche ; aſſured 


them, 
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them, that, in the management of af- 
fairs, their own ſyſtem ſhould be adopt- 
ed; and required nothing of them in re- 
turn, but impunity for himſelf and his 
friends. Te: N 


Tuovcn this were the moment to have 
reſtored the conſtitution to its vigour, 
though all their hard-fought battles were 
now brought to a termination, and im- 
mortality ſeemed ſuſpended over their 
heads; yet the baits, held out to them, 
were, it ſeems, too tempting to be re- 
fuſed. Sir William Wyndham was now 
dead, and Lord Bolingbroke removed to 
the continent. Lord Carteret and Mr. 
Pulteney were the firſt, that cloſed with 
the miniſter's propoſals: others preſent- 
ly followed; and a new adminiſtration 
Was adjuſted, of the old colleagues of 
fir Robert Walpole, and the preſent de- 
ſerters of the cauſe of the people. 


I Ir ſeemed, as if the name of patriotiſm. 
was changed into contempt, and human 
nature 
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nature degraded from the elevation of 


virtue, by ſuch an event. The tide of 
popular indignation was turned. Mr. 


Pulteney was its firſt victim. His ſociety, 
ſo lately courted, was ſhunned, as a con- 


tagion; and, inſtead of the acclama- 
tions that ere-while attended his pro- 
greſs, he was every where encounter- 
ed with hiſſes and ſcorn. Upon others, 
indeed, the effect was not ſo ſudden. 
But, as it has been ſaid of the murderers 
of Cæſar, that they were all, ſooner or 
later, overtaken by the vengeance of 
heaven: fo, of all thoſe, by whom Wal- 
pole was ſcreened from juſtice, there was 
not one, who was able long to retain the 
power he had acquired by treachery, or 
who could ever recover any ſhare in the 
public confidence. 8 


Mr. pulteney, in purſuance of a pro- 


miſe he had made while in oppoſition, 


would accept of no office in the govern- 


ment; and, of conſequence, preſently 


N found, 
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found, that he retained no influence in 
the ſtate. His coadjutor, lord Carte- 
ret, engroſſed the whole power of ad- 
miniſtration. As his fortune was nar- 
row, his principles pliant, and his ambi- 
tion unbounded, he ſtudiouſly fell in with 
all the prejudices of his maſter, and en- 
gaged in the continental meaſures he 
ſo lately condemned, with a vigour and 
- deciſion, which fir Robert Walpole ne- 
ver dared, or was never able to aſſume. 


Ir was at this moment, that Mr. Pitt 
roſe upon the ruins of his confederates. 
He continued firm to his old principles, 
and the nation in general began to look 
up to him, as almoſt the only man they 
could truſt, He urged the enquiry againſt 
_ Walpole with unfeigned earneſtneſs ; he 
warned the nation againſt being deceived 
by the ſemblance of a change; and he - 
oppoſed with a conſtancy, which nothing 
could ſubdue, thoſe expenſive and ruin- 
ous meaſures, in which the government 

was 
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was ſo deeply engaged. It has been a po- 
pular objection to his eloquence, that it 
vas rather declamatory, than ſolid; and 


that he ſhone more in pointed invective, 


and a warm appeal to the paſſions, than in 
the methodical deductions of reaſon, or 
the lueid arrangement of particulars, Whe- 
ther this were in any caſe true, T will not 
now enquire ; I believe there is not a 
ſpeech, in all the records of the Britiſh ſe- 
nate, more fraught with ſound knowledge, 
and the deepeſt political reflections, than 
that which Mr. Pitt made, againſt the ad- 
dreſs, upon the ſpeech from the throne, in 
December, 1743. Though it was delivered 
at a time, when the public affairs were moſt 
embroiled, and the public paſſions wrought 
up to the greateſt height ; yet is it ſuch, 
that the wiſdom of ages, and the impartia- 
lity of lateſt poſterity, can ſcarcely make 
any addition, to the vigour of its reaſon- 
ings, and the ſagacity of its determinations. 
| So 


o 
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Sotrucir is, that Mr. Pitt's eloquence was of 
every kind; and that he never undertook 
a ſubject, in which you would not have 
thought, that he was Toned we W me 

that alone. 


In this Leach, 1 readily n chat 
the balance of power ought to be one ob- 
ject of our politics; and he draws the line 
beyond which it will ever be unwiſe in us 


to paſs. He obſerves, that, as we are the 
moſt remote from danger, we ought al- 
ways to be the leaſt ſuſceptible of jealou- 
ſy, and the laſt to take the alarm: That, 


when the powers of the continent apply to 
us, to aſſiſt them againſt the encroachments 
of an ambitious neighbour, we may take 
what ſhare, and what ſort of ſhare, in the 
war we think fit; but, when we apply to 


them, they will preſcribe to us in both. 
He points out the application of this prin- 


ciple to the late, and the then ſtate of af- 


fairs; ſhews what were the deviations of the 


former adminiſtration, and what the new 
; deviations 


"Up 
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deviktions of the preſent ; and "WED A 
lively contraſt hetween the perſons; who 
had the chief direction in both. © Our for- 
< mer miniſter,“ ſays he, „ betrayed 
the intereſts of his country, by his 
60 puſillanimity our preſent ſacrifices 
them by his quixotiſm. Our former 
© miniſter was for negociating with all 
the world; our.preſent is for fighting 
againſt all the world. Our former mini- 
ce ſter was for agreeing to every treaty, 
8 though never ſo diſhonourable „ Our 
c preſent will give ear to no treaty, 
c though never ſo reaſonable. Thus 
© both appear to be extravagant; but 
with this difference, that, by the ex- 
ec travagance of the preſent, the nation 
will be put to a much greater charge 


e than ever it was by the extravagance 
4 uf therkormer't ,. 


* 


c 


* / * ** * 7 
4 


Lord Carteret's: PTR e IRON now 

drew to a period. Though his govern- 
ment was unpopular, and all his meaſures = 

"= be Ee 50) we: 
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were queſtioned ; yet his open and par- 
liamentary enemies were not the moſt 
dangerous he had to encounter. The 
branches of adminiſtration were by this 


time regularly diſtributed. Lord Carte- 


ret, by-the ſuperiority of his abilities, 


and his aſcendancy over his maſter, had 
obtained the ſole direction of foreign af- 
fairs; while the power of the ſupplics 


was in Mr. Pelham and the duke of 
Newcaſtle, the remaining aſſociates of 
ſir Robert Walpole. Conſcious that the 


buſineſs of government could not go a 
on without them, and tormented with 


the jealouſy, inſeparable from little minds, 


they reſolved to drive their colleague 


from the councils of his ſovereign. At bh 


firſt, indeed, they proſecuted their de- 
ſign in a more covert manner; and, by a 


moſt unparallelled ſtep, appear, by their 
influence with the regency at home, to 


have fruſtrated the progreſs lord Carte- 


ret had made, under the inſpection of his 
maſter, upon the continent, for obtain- 
| . wg 


0 
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ing an immediate treaty of peace, upon 
terms, equally advantageous and honour- 
able. But, as they found, chat, in do- 
ing this, they could neither compel that 
nobleman to reſign, nor ſhake his credit 
in the cloſet; they threw off the maſk, 
explicitly declared they would ſerve with 
him no longer, and compelled their maſ- 
ter to acquieſce in their determination. | 


Tr is mortifying, to ſee the abilities of 

a Pitt; however undeſignedly, cooperating 

in ſo ungenerous a plan. Lord Carteret, 
it is true, by his deſertion of the ſenti- 
ments he maintained in oppoſition, ſhow- 
ed, that ambition was, in his breaſt, a 
principle, ſovercign and uncontrolled. 
Yet it is difficult, to ſee him made the 
victim of ſo contemptible an intrigue, 
without feeling ſome motions of ſympa- 
thy and indignation. He was poſſeſſed 
of the fineſt abilities, the moſt elegant 
taſte, the moſt ſplendid eloquence All 
the treaſures of polite literature were 
i his 
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his own ; and he perfectly underſtood the 


intereſts and the politics of every court 


in Europe. In a word, had his integri- 
ty kept pace with his talents, he was 

formed to be the brighteſt ornament of 
the court, in which he lived. His pa- 


tronage might have given new vigour to 


the literature, and his political {kill new 
luſtre to the annals of Bri itain. SI 


zz 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. 1 35 


Atnjniſtratio of - Mr. Pata. l 


Pitt appointed paymaſler-general. His 


verſatility — Origin of the war of : 
1755.—Death of Mr. Pelham.—In- 


ſtability of his ſucceſſors, | the. duke of 
| Newcaſtle, and Mr. Fox. — Mr. Pitt 


appointed ſecretary of ies do is 


4 * 

* R. PEI RAR, who ſucceeded, was 
one of the eleves of ſir Robert 
Walpole. He inherited his {kill in par- 
liamentary management, and was com- 
petently verſed in the buſineſs of finance. 
But his abilities were in no degree equal 
to the conduct of a war. In ſome re- 
ſpecs, however, he was directly the re- 
verſe of his maſter. The manners of 

Walpole were blunt and undiſguiſed; 
and, as he was a nn, to the ſenti- 


| \ 
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ments, ſo he was not ſtudious to employ 
the language of virtue, but where it was 


indiſpenſibly neceſſary, The manners of 


Mr. Pelham were mild, plauſible and in- 
ſinuating. Upon all occaſions, he pre- 


ſerved the decency of a gentleman, and 
the reſpectableneſs of office. By much 


apparent candour, and ever knowing, | 


when to yield, he turned the edge of 
oppoſition. Though engaged in the pro- 


ſecution of thoſe ruinous meaſures of go- 
vernment, which were, in ſome meaſure 
entailed upon him; he has uſually been 


conſider ed, as a man of integrity and ho- 


nour: and, however miſtaken in his max- 
ims af adminiſtration, is ſuppoſed to have 


been actuated by a ſincere love for his 
Country. Fry 


HITHERTO, amidſt all the viciſſitudes of | 
the ſtate, we have ſeen Mr. Pitt preſerve 


a conliſtency of conduct, as laudable, as 
it is rare. It was this quality, which, 


uniteg with his extraordinary talents, ob- 
tained 
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tained him at once the admiration and 
eſteem of all the diſintereſted part of the 
nation. And, though, by ſuch a con- 
duct, he excluded himſelf from thoſe lu- 
crative appointments under government, 
to which his great abilities muſt neceſſa- 
rily have introduced him; yet, had his 
paſſion been gain, which it certainly was 

not, he did not remain wholly without 
his reward. A little previous to the tine 

of which I am ſpeaking, died the very 
celebrated Sarah, dutcheſs of Marl- 

borough, poſſeſſed of immenſe riches p 


and who, though her fortune had been 


chiefly acquired by her power with the 
whigs ; was violently attached to the 
country party, and.even ſuppoſed ſecret- 
ly to favour the exiled family. Among 
other legacies, ſne bequeathed Mr. Pitt 
ten thouſand pounds, © upon account,“ 
as her will expreſſes it, of his merit, 
« in the noble defence he has made, for 
the ſupport of the laws of England, 
© and to prevent the ruin of his country.” 

„„ H1s 
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His oppoſition to the meaſures of go⸗ 

vernment was however now at an end. 
Lord Carteret retired in the cloſe of the 

Fear 1744; and, though Mr. Pitt did not 
immediately come into office, yet, in the 

latter end of the ſame ſeſſion of parlia - 
ment, he reſigned his appointment in the +» 
prince of Wales's houthold ; which may _ 
reaſonably. be conſidered, as a previous 
Rep to the arrangement, that ſhortly took 
place in his fayour, In the following 
February, he was appointed joint vice- 
treaſurer of Ireland, and, two months af- 
ter, upon the death of Mr. Winnington, 
= he exchanged that office for the place of 
1 1 paymaſter-general of his majeſty's forces. 


_- 


 Dvrixc this whole period, from the 
=. reſignation of lord Carteret, he appears ta 
lt have preſerved a total ſilence in parlia- 
ment, reſpecting national queſtions, with 
a fingle exception. This was at the 
time, that they were called together, 
pee the breathing out of the rebellion in 
Scotland. 
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Scotland. He then ſtood up, in oppoſi- 
tion to an amendment to the addreſs to 
the throne, ſtating their determination, 
ſpeedily to frame bills, for the further 
: ſecurity of the freedom of repreſentation, 
and the independency of parliament. In 
what manner he vated during this time, 
J am not able to determine, If it be al- 
lowable to hazard a conjecture, I ſhould 
| ſuppoſe he obſerved the ſame moderation 
in this reſpe&, as he did in ſpeaking : 
ſometimes voted with adminiſtration ; 
and ſometimes, upon points, where his 
judgment was fixed, or his opinions well 
known, joined the minority. Be this, as 
It will ; ; certain it is, he did not enter 
himſelf, as a ſpeaker in favour of admi- 
niſtration, till in the ſeſſion, ſubſequent 
to the treaty of Aix la Chapelle. 


HxRxR then it is, that we are preſented 
veith the firſt inſtance of that unſteadineſs 
and verſatility of conduct, which forms 
the favourite accuſation of the enemies 


of 
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of this illuſtrious character. It is not how- 
ever wholly without its excuſe. Mr. 
Pelham affected to ſet out with forming 
an adminiſtration upon the broadeſt and 
molt liberal plan. And, though he ſcarce- 
ly indulged the people, with even the ap- 
pearance of a change of meaſures ; he 
Vas able to bring the principal perſons in 
minority, in both houſes of parliament, 
to acquieſce in his arrangement. This 
was partly owing to the aſſurances he 
gave, that he did not expect thoſe, who 
- Joined him, to abjure the principles they 
had previouſly embraced; and was even 
contented, they ſhould publicly oppoſe. 
his meaſures, whenever they apprehend- 
ed them to be of pernicious tendency. 


In the acquieſcence I have mentioned, 
Mr. Pitt had certainly little or no ſhare. 
But, deſerted of his colleagues in oppo- 
ſition, and obliged, either to follow them, 
or to ſtand almoſt alone, he demurred. 

To continue to oppoſe, appeared a heart- 
leſs 
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leſs and a fruitleſs labour, He foreſaw 
no advantage, that could reſult from it 
to the public weal; and he felt, that it 
would amount, in a manner, to the ſhut- 
ting a perpetual door, upon his admiſſion 
into-any of the great offices of ſtate, Am- 
bition was doubtleſs a leading trait of his 
diſpoſition. And, in this conſiſted the 
virtue of his character; that his ambi- 
tion was directed, not to crooked ends, 
but to the largeſt and moſt excellent pur- 
| poſes; and that he had rather have ſeen 
it for ever ungratified, than gratified, in 
a manner, that, he believed, would not 
enable him to promote the ſervice of his 
country. Accordingly he introduced, by 
his integrity, a conſiderable reform into 
the pay-office, which of all others is the. 
moſt liable to abuſe; and diſtinguiſhed 

| himſelf by the very honourable ſingula- 
rity, of never making any advantage of 
the public money, while it remained in 

his hands, n 
r 170%; - 
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Bor, though we have ſtated the rea- 
fons, which may be ſuppoſed to have in- 
fluenced his conduct, we do not mean to 
adopt them. The firſt principle, whe- 
ther of public, or private virtue, is todo 
that, which we apprehend to be right, 
without regard to conſequences. He, 
who is thedelegated guardian of the wel- 
fare, and the liberties of the people, is 
bound, upon all occaſions, to exert the 
talents he poſſeſſes, in ſupport of every | 
falutary, and oppoſition to every perni- 
cious meaſure. And the moment he de- 
ferts this line of conduct, he muſt be con- 
fidered, in ſome meaſure, as betraying 
the truſt, that is committed to him; and 
ſacrificing to perſonal conſiderations the 
Intereſts of his country. SET 


Tux period, of which I am now ſpeak- 
ing, from the reſignation of lord Carte- 
ret, to the peace of Aix la Chapelle, is, 
upon many accounts, a memorable era. 
The war was now become at once ruin» 


ous 
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ous and' abſurd. If, in the beginning, 
its conduct were ſuch, as intitled its di- 
rector to the appellation of a Quixote; j 
in it's preſent ſtate, it concentred the ex- 
treme of madneſs, with the extreme of 
imbecility. It had, for ſome. time, be- 
come totally deſtitute of an object, and 
was carried on for this ſingle reaſon, be- 
cauſe it was already begun. The victor, 
at the cloſe of every campaign, Held forth 
in vain to the vanquiſhed, the moſt ad- 
vantageous terms of accommodation. It 
is probable, that the adminiſtration, who, 
by their cabals, had prevented lord Car- 
teret from accompliſhing that deſirable 
object, dared not immediately to do that 
themſelves, which they had profeſſed to 
diſapprove in another. In the mean time, 
this very period was diſtinguiſhed by the 
moſt perfect ſupineneſs at home. The 
oppoſition in parliament, equally reduced 
in numbers, and in ſpirit, was ſuch, as 
ſcarcely | to deſerve the name. 
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Ar length however, at the time, in 
which miniſters had choſen to accept the 
terms, that were held out to them, an 
accidental cireumſtance tended to revive, 
in ſome degree, the ardour of parlia- 
mentary debate. A freſh diſpute had 
4 broken out between his majeſty, and 
the prince of Wales. Lord Bolingbroke 
had, ſome time before, returned to his 
native country, and is now {aid to have 
ſecretly actuated the deliberations of the 
prince's court. The principal perſons of 
that court, with the earl of Egmont at 
their head, fell down the ſtream of op- 

poſition. At the ſame time, Mr. Pitt, 
who, it is probable, had hitherto been 
reſtrained by his diſapprobation of the 
conduct of the war, thought himſelf at 
liberty openly to ſupport the meaſures 
of government. The miniſter had alſo 
a moſt able auxiliary in Mr. William 
Murray, now carl of Mansfield. 7 


A GENEROUS Rela can derive little 
pleaſure, from detecting the inconſiſten- 
cies, 
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cies, into which the greateſt characters 
have fallen. But, though not an agree- 
able taſk, our regard for the truth of 
hiſtory renders it an indiſpenſible one. 
Formerly Mr. Pitt had promoted, upon 
all occaſions, the ſpirit of parliamentary 
enquiry; and ſtood forth the advocate 
of the moſt ſpirited meaſures in all our 
foreign concerns. Now he placed him- 
ſelf in the way of ſuch diſcuſſions; and 
expatiated with fluency upon the advan- 
tages of temporiſing. Formerly he had 
pleaded with vehemence and energy, 
for the ſubſtituting a general addreſs of 
thanks, inſtead of thoſe proſtitute echoes 
of the ſpeech from the throne, ſo un- 
worthy the majeſty of a free people. 
Now he car efully diſplayed the evil ten- 
dency of a dry and unanimated ſtyle; 
and aſſured parliament, that theſe things 
were mere words of courſe, and might 
afterwards be retracted upon better in- 
formation, without any breach, either 
of dignity, or wum Formerly he had 
diſtinguiſhed 5 
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diſtioguiſhed. himſelf by his oppoſition t. to 
a ſtanding army; and, in purſuance of 
this principle, had eſpouſed every re- 
friction, that had been propoſed, upon 
the deſpotiſm of military law. Now he 
pleaded for an extenſion of that law; 
and oppoſed a bill, whoſe object was to 
have created ſuch a rotation in the ar- 
my, that, in a few years, every peaſant 
and artiſan, in the kingdom, would have 
underſtood the buſineſs of a ſoldier, and 


"i the people in general have probably con- 


cluded, that a ſtanding army was altoge- 
ther uſeleſs. © Our liberties exiſted,” 
he declared, © ſolely in dependence up- 
eon the direction of the ſovereign, and 
c the virtue of the army. To that vir- 
< tue,” ſaid he, © we truſt, even at this 
% hour, ſmall as our army is. To that 
« virtue we muſt continue to truſt, 
c ſhould we eſpouſe all the precautions 
. our warmeſt oppoſers can deſire. And, 
without this virtue, ſhould the lords, 

.« the commons, and the people of Eng- 


« land, 


* 
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< land, intrench themſelves behind parch- 


« ment, up to the teeth; the ſword will 
* find a paſlage to the vitals of the con- 


"3 ſtitution.“ In fine, he had formerly 
been uniform in his oppoſition to conti- 


nental meaſures, and the ſubſidiſing the 
princes of Germany. Now he ſtood up 
in defence of the moſt exceptionable ſpe- 
cies of ſubſidy; a ſubſidy, in time of 


peace; a ſublidy, that has ſcarcely been 


found, in a ſingle inſtance, to anſwer the - 


end, for which it was deſigned, or to 
bind thoſe to us in the ſeaſon of danger, 
whom we thus anticipated i in the time of 
i tranquility. 


Taz generality, I believe, will be in- 


alla to queſtion the ſincerity of this 
_ converſion, and will repreſent to them- 
ſelves Mr. Pitt, as engaged in the ſup- 


port of meaſures, which, in his own 
breaſt, he peremptorily diſapproved. 


But they know little of the human heart, 
who ſuppoſe, that, in ſuch caſes, the 


99 judgment 


* 


a> 
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judgment evidently points one way, and 


intereſt and inclination another. Per- 
haps there does not exiſt, upon the face 


of the earth, an hypoeriſy, unmixed and 
pure. In. order to deceive others, we 
firſt deceive ourſelves, Intereſt and am- 


bition not only alter dur language, but 
our minds. They attract our choice, 


they warp our underſtanding, and they 


cloud our diſcernment. It. muſt alſo be 


remembered, that change of mind is 


ſcarcely ever the reſult of ſudden con- 
viction, but almoſt univerſally produced 
by a flow and imperceptible progreſs. In 
the complication of motives. then, by i 
which our conduct is governed, it is ſel- 
dom poſſible, to aſeribe its proportion to 


the influence of each; and, though it 


were eaſy, we ſhould hardly be much in- 
clined to ſo unpleaſant a taſk. Mr. Pitt was 


probably partly induced, to this ſecond re- 
ceſſion, from his original line of conduct, 


by the motives we ſtated in the former 
caſe, His converſion may be partly aſcrib- 
WM — 5 
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ed, to the power, exhibited in a thou- 
ſand inſtances, of the faſcinating manners 
of Mr. Pelham. And, I believe, the re- 
bellion had, in ſome degree, the ſame in- 
fluence upon his comprehenſive ſou], that 
it certainly had, upon every weaker mind, 
to increaſe his loyalty, and improve his 
complaiſance. i 


| In the mean time, I have met with 
but one inſtance, in which he exhibited 
the remains of his old principles; and 
made uſe of that liberty, which Mr. 
Pelham indulged to all the ſervants of 
the crown. He had ever pleaded for the 
reduction of our army, and the increaſe 
of our naval force. And in the ſeſſion of 
1751, an amendment being moved, to 
ſubſtitute 10,000 inſtead of 8,000 ſeamen, 
for the ſervice of the enſuing year, he 
ſtood up, and ſtrenuouſly ſupported it. 


Ox ſalutary meaſure particularly diſ- 
tinguiſhed the preſent adminiſtration. Al- 
D 2 moſt 
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_ moſt immediately upon the renewal of 
peace, Mr. Pelham revived a part of the 
ſcheme of fir John Barnard, for the re- 
duction of the national debt and, in the 
face of a thouſand obſtacles, carried it 
into execution, with a firmneſs and a pa- 
triotiſm, that muſt alw "FE be mentioned 
to his honour. I a | 2 


TRE laſt years of this miniſter, owing 
to the death of the prince of Wales, be- 
came once more undiſturbed by oppoſi- 
tion. Of conſequence, Mr. Pitt remit- 
ted his exertions in ſupport of admini- 
ſtration, and fell back into that ſtate of 
neutrality, which he had obſerved, pre- 
- vious to the concluſion of the peace of 
1748. The only thing, by which he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, during this period, , 
was the bringing in a bill, for the relief 
of the penſioners of, Chelſea hoſpital, and 
for aboliſhing the exorbitant uſury, by 


which they were oppreſſed. He provid- 


1 5 that half a year's penſion ſhould al- 
Ways 
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ways be paid in advance, and that the 
annuity itſelf ſhould be incapable of being 
mortgaged. 'This regulation will ever 
remain a monument, of the diſtinguiſhed 
humanity of its author. 


Bur events now began to prepare the 
Way, for Mr. Pitt's acceſſion to that high 
employment, in which he acquitted him- 

ſelf with ſo much perſonal honour, and 
Jo much to the glory and advantage of 
his country. America had now, by in- 

{ſenſible degrees, grown up to the higheſt 

importance. At the.peace of Utrecht, 
when we gave the law to the firſt ſove- 
reign in Europe, the. boundaries of its 
moſt northern provinces were eſteemed, 
at once, ſo uncertain, and fo trifling | 

in their. conſequence ; that their final 
ſettlement was referred to conferences, 
that were little attended to, and an ar- 
bitration, that was never concluded. At 
this time, the ſpirit of commerce, in that 
. part of the world; was riſen to its great- 
D 3 et 
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eft height. As the French have ever ex- 

celled us in, adroitneſs, and the art of 
winning the affections, we had no other 
reſource, to put ourſelves upon a par 
with them, but that of compulſion. 
While they perſuaded the Indians, we 
carried our purpoſes by force; and while 
they won, we alienated their affections. 


Ir would be abſurd to inſtitute an en- 
quiry into which party was in the right, ol 
when the object of both was certainly 

not right, but convenience. It would 
appear ſtill more abſurd, when we re- 
flected, that the Indians were the true 

proprietors; and that we, on each ſide, 

. were indeed no better, than robbers, fal- 
len out about the ſpoil, that they had 
made upon the innocent and defenceleſs 
paſſenger. But, whatever might have 
been the ſentiments of either party, upon 
this head, they do not ſeem, at any time, 
to have exerted themſelves, to put mat- 
ters in a train of accommodation. France 
15 deſired, 
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deſired, under the name of peace to con- 
tinue her encroachments; and Great Bri- 
tain, as uſual, began with temporiſing 
and delay, and concluded with haſtineſs 
and precipitation. 


. Is the beginning of this diſpute, Mr. 
Pelham died; fortunately perhaps for his 
own character; univerſally regretted by 
the nation. The miniſtry, that he left 
behind him, and that held their ground 
for ſome time after his death, were a 
body of weakneſs and inanĩity, almoſt with- 
out a parallel. The principal figure in 
this groupe was the duke of Newcaſtle, 
brother to the deceaſed. His abilities 
were perhaps of the ſlendereſt form, that 
were ever hazarded in ſo important a 
ſtation. He was chiefly diſtinguiſhed, for 
his unfeigned attachment to the houſe of 
Brunſwic, and as one of the leaders of 
the whig party. He was not however 
deficient, either in pride, or ambition. 
It was his delight, to be ſurrounded with 
D 4 à⁊ crowd 
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a A of dependents, and to appear dif- 
tracted with a multiplicity of buſineſs, 
His manners were thoſe of buſtling impor- 
' tance. His; udgment was confuſed, head- 
long and abrupt. At the ſame time, he 
was perſonally diſintereſted. And the 
partiality, which every man feels for his 
own talents, may well be ſuppoſed, to 
have hindered him from. ſuſpecting, that 
the deſire he felt to engroſs the direction 
of affairs, could poſſibly be. productive of . 
| any detriment to his country. 


Taz temper of this nobleman was ex- 
ceedingly viſible in the meaſures, now | 
adopted by adminiſtration. Foſtered by 
their weakneſs and. indeciſion, the Ame- 
rican diſpute got to a head. And when 
it could be neglected no longer, they ran 


8 immediately into the oppoſite extreme. 


Inſtead of ſending to the French court 
their peremptery and ultimate demands, + 
they iſſued clandeſtine orders of repriſal; 
| and held up Great Britain under the cha- 
& racer 
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racter of the pirates of Europe. And 
inſtead of directing the whole energy of 
government, to the increaſing our naval 

force, they employed themſelves in form- 
ing expenſive connections upon the con- 
tinent, that could have no tendency, but 

to involve us in an unneceſſary, general 
War. 


Ar this juncture, and upon the meet- 
ing of parliament in November, 1755, 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, the paymaſter 
general, and ſecretary at war, put them- 
ſelves at the head of oppoſition; and at- 
tacked the treaties, lately concluded 
with Ruſſia and Heſſe Caſſel, with an 
energy and ſpirit, that ſeemed altoge- 
ther irreſiſtible. No two characters 
could be more diffimilar. But they 
agreed in this, the being both of them 
actuated by an uncontrolable ſpirit of 
ambition. They were ſenſible, that the 
preſent miniſtry could not ſtand long. 
A -pulking « them down the precipice, 
ey 
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they expected to advance themfelves up- 
on their ruins. And indeed it was im- 
poſſible for both of them to be diſap- 
pointed. . Accordingly Mr. Fox became 
| ſecretary of ſtate, and oſtenſible prime 
miniſter; and Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Legge, 
ho had joined in his oppoſition, were 
commanded to reſign their reſpective 
employments. 


Tunoven, by this ſtep, the hands of 
government acquired a temporary addi- 
tion of ftrength, yet neither was the 
ſpirit of parliamentary oppoſition much 

_ diminiſhed, nor the conduct of foreign 
affairs at all altered. The ſucceeding 

campaign in America was altogether in- 

active. The adminiſtration ſeemed 
wholly epgroſſed by their fears. And 
the government of France, underſtand- 
ing their weak ſide, marched ſeveral bo- 
dies of troops to the coaſt of our chan- 
nel, and ſtudioufly adopted the appear- 

ance of an intended invaſion; while their 

N | real 
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real attack was turned upon the ſide of 
Minorca. The ftratagem had all the 
effect its moſt ſanguine friends could 
| have wiſhed. Great Britain was imme- 
diately deluged with Heſſian and Hano- 
verian auxiliaries; while the devouted - 
iſland, was, in_ a manner, utterly for- 
gotten. But the events that chiefly di- | 
ſtinguiſhed this year, and were alone 
laſting in their conſequences, were the 
alliances conluded between France and 
Auſtria on'the one hand, and GreatBritain 
and Pruffia on the other. 


Ix the two contending powers in Ame- 
vica, were inſpired with an inſatiable 
1uſt of gain; much more were the two 
great ſtates of Germany, poſſeſſed with 

a molt reftleſs ſpirit of ambition. The 
| loſs of Sileſia perpetually haunted the 
reflections, and diſturbed the repoſe of 

the empreſs; while her illuſtrious anta- 
goniſt appeared not to remain contented 

with his acquiſition. He probably look- 
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ed forward to ſome object, of which 
perhaps himſelf had no determined idea, 
but which has certainly never been per- 
fectly underſtood by the world. With 
theſe diſpoſitions, they only waited for 
an opportunity to declare themſelves. 
And this opportunity was furniſhed bj 
the mutual cabals of the courts of Ver- 
ſailles and London. The former under- 
ſtood too well our ſovereign's predi- 
lection for his German dominions, not 
to foreſee their advantage, in diſtracting 
the attention, and dividing the force of 
their enemy, by an attack upon Hanover. 


Fox ſome time, it was uncertain, 
which of the Germanic powers ſhould 
unite with which of the maritime ones. 

Never did any war commence in ſuch a 
medley of contradictory treaties. Auſtria 
had been our old ally, and, preſuming 

upon her friendſhip, we had engaged 

the Ruſſians to make a diverſion in her 
favour. At the ſame time, we refuſed 
X to 
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to concur with her in her views upon 
Sileſia, and by that means forced her 

into the arms of France. The king of 
Pruſſia, proteſting againſt the admiſſion of 
any foreign troops into the empire, ſeemed 
to our miniſters to open a door to a more 
intimate connexion. He was not back 
ward to embrace the propoſals, that were 
made him. And thus we exchanged our 
old and natural ally, for a prince, who 
mult be ſupported by an enormous ſub- 
ſidy, and whole friendſhip could never 
afford us the ſmalleſt advantage. We 
paved the way to a freſh example of 
' thoſe ſingular confederacies ; not, of 
many ſmaller powers to reduce one 
overgrown one; but of ſeveral, the 
greateſt powers upon earth, combined 
for the deſtruction of one ſtate, ſmall in 
extent, and ſhallow in its reſources. 


Ix the mean time, theſe proceedings, 
however injudicious, were perhaps too 
complicated for the level of popular de- 
Se 1 8 cCiſion, 
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Fon. But the loſs of Minorca blew up 


the flame of national reſentment to its 
higheſt pitch. By a train of inſidious 
arts, the miniſtry were able to throw 
the weight of it, in a good meaſure, off 


themſelves, upon the admiral they had 


employed. Accordingly he was ſoon af- 


ter ſacrificed, in a manner, which what- 
ever may be the opinion we form of the 


merits of his conduct, was undoubtedly 


_ diſgraceful to the nation, and infamous 
to the perſons concerned, And, after 


all, the adminiſtration remained ſo un- 


popular, that Mr. Fox ſoon after thought 


proper to reſign. The motive of his 


conduct was ſuppoſed, to be an unwil- 
lingneſs to bear the odium of meaſures, 


in the forming of which he was allowed 


very little ſhare. He probably thought 
this embarraſſment not unfavourable to 
his views, and threw up his employment, 
with the hope of ſpeedily reſuming it, 
upon more W terms. 


| Op 
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Or the numerous difciples of fir Ro- 
bert Walpole, Mr. Fox was the individual 
that moſt reſembled him. He however 
finally became more unpopular than that 
miniſter ever was. His manners had 
ſomething leſs of the plauſible ; and his 

- temper, eſpecially towards the cloſe of 
his life, was infinitely more rapacious. 
In his turn of mind, however, there ap- 


peared ſomething, leſs diſtant from the 
character of a great miniſter, . 


Urox the removal of this principal 
prop, the whole ſtructure of adminiſtra- 
tion fell to pieces. Thoſe, who had ſo 
long retained their influence in the cabi- 
net, thought proper, at leaſt in appear- 

ance, to retire from the direction of af- 
fairs. And Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Legge, the 
two moſt popular characters in Britain, 
were now admitted into the reſponſible 
offices of government. But as, on the 
one hand, it was not intended, to cede 
to them the power of adminiſtration ; ſo 

on 
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on the other, they were found in no de- 
gree adapted to the purpoſes deſigned. 


They were, as it ſhould ſeem, too freſh 
from oppoſition. They could not immedi- 


ately adopt the pliant manners of a court, 


or lay aſide' thoſe principles; to which 


they had been indebted for their popu- 


larity. They were not of a temper, to 


ſubmit to be the tools, or the ſcape- 
goats of an interior cabinet. They had 


too high a ſenſe of the conſequence they 


had acquired, lightly or inconſiderately 


to facrifice it. * Accordingly they oppo- 

ſed, both in council and in parliament, 
every meaſure, however patroniſed, that 
they apprehended pernicious.. And even 


their conceſſions, for conceſſions, it muſt 
be owned, they made, came with ſo ill 


a grace, and were ſo clogged by the con- 


ditions, that accompanied them, that 


they tended rather to irritate, than to 


reconcile. 


Tur efficient miniſters, tired of per- 
petual thwarting, and convinced, that 
| _ heir 
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their arrangement muſt prove abortive, 
ſpared no pains, to prepoſſeſs their ſove- 
_ reign againſt his new ſervants ; and de- 
termined, at all events, to expel them 
from the government. It ſhould ſeem, 
that the king had long ſince conceived a 
prejudice againſt Mr. Pitt. "Though it 
had been frequent, to appoint the pay- 
maſtergeneral one of the lords of re- 
gency, during the king's abſence upon 
the continent, this had never been done, 
while Mr. Pitt held that office; and even, 
in one inſtance, the ſecretary at war had 
been appointed, in a manner, over his 
head. This celebrated commoner had 
almoſt uniformly oppoſed thoſe continen- 
tal meaſures, to which his ſovereign was 
known to be ſo much attached; and, as 
his language was vigorous and deciſive, 
it probably left an impreſſion upon the 
royal breaſt, And undoubtedly thoſe, 
who immediately ſurrounded the throne, 
had taken care to repreſent him, as haugh- 
ty, imperious and .uncourtierly. They 
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even intimated their ſuſpicions of his loy- 
alty. Thus artfully undermined, he was 


once more honoured with the royal com- 
mand to reſign. Mr. Legge, earl Tem- 
ple, whoſe ſiſter he had lately married, 


and many other of his friends, accompa- 
nied him in his retreat. Their country 


remained, for near three months, in the 
very heat of war, abſolutely deſtitute of 
any regular adminiſtration. 


Ir is truly wonderful, that a ſet of 
men, weak, timid, incapable and raſh, 
beyond example, not contented with 


their influence in the diſpoſal of places 


and penſions, ſhould have continued thus 


obſtinately ſet, upon retaining the direc- 


tion of a complicated and moſt perilous 


war. For more than two years, they 


had exhibited an unvaried ſcene of de- 
feat and diſhonour. They had reduced 


their country to the brink of deſtruction. 
And, at the ſame time, by their cabals 
at Home, ny had cauſed the ſpirit of 


party 
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party to be every where ſubſtituted for 
the ſpirit of patriotiſm. "The more im- 
minent were the diſtreſſes of Britain, the 


more irreconcileable were the factions, 
that divided it. 85 
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CHAP, II. 


Coalition of parties —Mr. Pitt's admini- 
firation.—Progreſs of the war. Cam- 
paign of 1759. — Fruitleſs negociations 


of peace. * e 


HE. ſituation of Mr. Pitt, at this cri- 
ſis, was, in one reſpect, more ex- 
traordinary, and more honou rable, than 
any of thoſe, by which the latter part 
of his hiſtory was diſtinguiſhed. With- 
out any practical knowledge of his abili- 
ties; and attracted only, by his conſum- 
mate eloquence, his ſingular diſintereſt- 
edneſs, and the ſuppoſed purity of his 
views; the people of England united to 
lock up to him, as to the perſon, in 
whom they confided, for the ſalvation of 
their country. 


TE whole nation ſeemed to riſe up, 
as one man, in vindication of the charac- 
| ©. -- on 
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ter of the exiled patriots. The moſt 
reſpectable cities and corporations pre- 
ſented them with the freedom of their 
reſpective bodies; and addreſſes were ſent 
up from all parts of the kingdom, ſolicit- 
ing their reſtoration to their reſpective 
employments. It were, at once, difficult, 
and unintereſting, to trace the ſteps, by 
which the ſubſequent coalition was effec- 
ted. Suffice it to ſay, that Mr. Pitt was 
again reſtored to the office of ſecretary of 
ſtate; the duke of Newcaſtle was placed 
at the head of the treaſury; and Mr. 
Fox was gratified with the appointment 


of paymaſtergeneral. Each of them 


brought in his reſpective friends ; : and 
thus the three great parties, into which 
the government was rent, were happily 
brought, in ſome manner, to cooperate 
for the welfare of their country. 


IT is, at this moment, that Mr, Pitt's 
_ adminiſtration properly commences. Dur- 
ing the ſhort time he had before held 

Bo 3 the 
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the ſeals, his influence in the cabi- 
net appears to have been very ſmall; 
and it would perhaps be difficult, to lay 
our hand upon that meaſure of govern- | 
ment, which properly originated with 
him. Now he aſſumed, not by his in- 
fluence with the ſovereign, but by his 
popularity with the nation, that aſcen- 
dancy in our public councils, which lord 
Carteret had formerly enjoyed, under 
more hoſtile auſpices, and with leſs hap- 
py conſequences, 


As it is by this period of the life of 
lord Chatham, that his public merit is 
principally to be eſtimated, we ſhall 
_ doubtleſs be excuſable here, if we run 
out into greater length, or more frequent 
reflections, than upon any other part of 
our ſubject. We have ſeen, in the ex, 
ample of lord Carteret, how unſucceſsful 

a coalition uſually proves. We ſhall ſee, 
in the preſent, a coalition, ſucceeding 
| beyond all reaſonable expectation; the 
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moſt heterogeneous ingredients, and the 
utmoſt harmony. But it is from the for- 
mer, and not the latter, that a general 
rule is to be deduced. A thoufand cir- 
cumſtances combine to render the pre- 
ſent a ſingular caſe. Both the other par- 
ties had made their trial, and may be 
ſuppoſed to have been, in ſome meaſure, 
convinced of their incapacity. And che 

abilities of Mr. Pitt, were palpably ſuch, 

as, by no means, to afford ground for a = 
general c6ncluſion. Any principle may 
doubtleſs be puſhed too far. At the ſame 
time, it muſt be owned, that moderate 
abilities, at leaſt, may be moſt effectu- 
ally exerted in connexion; and that 
man muſt be ſingularly formed, who 
cannot meet with thoſe, whoſe general 
principles of government coincide with 
his own, and with whom he can honeſt- 
ly concur in the uſual tenor of their con- 
duct. Truly pitiable is the country, that 
cannot afford an adminiſtration of honeſt 


vie ws, and uniform principles; or that 
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has not virtue enough left to ſupport 
ſuch an adminiſtration, againſt the oppo- 


ſition of the intereſted, and the cabals of 
faction 


The firſt ſtep Mr. Pitt made, was to give 
up thoſe principles, which had led him 
to oppoſe a continental war; and to fall 
implicitly into the views of his ſovereign, 
It may be alledged in his excuſe, that 
the alliances were already made, and the 
war had aſſumed its form, before he was 


called to the head of affairs. He may be 


ſuppoled to have been partly actuated, by 
a ſentiment of generoſity for the king of 


Pruſſia; upon whom the meaſures of his 
- predeceſſors had contributed to bring a 


combination of the moſt powerful ſtates 
in Europe, and whom it would now be 
cruel to deſert. And, above all, he 
probably found this to be the alternative; 
that he muſt either ſerve his country in 
the way preſcribed him, or not ſerve _ 


her at all. A continental war would in- 


evitably 


evitably be proſecuted. At any rate, it 
was pernicious, If proſecuted without 
popularity, and without abilities, it muſt 
be deſtructive. If carried on with una- 
nimity and energy, it might be produc- 


tive of glory, if not of advantage, and 


the impending ruin be warded off. 


Bur why. ſhould we 1 to 
conceal the truth? Mr. Pitt, I have al- 
ready ſaid, was polleſſed with a ſpirit of 
boundleſs ambition. As the leading trait, 
by which he had hitherto been diſtin- 
guiſhed, was eloquence, it was the 
gown, that ſeemed deſtined for the ſcene 
of his renown. His ambition was not 
ſubſervient to the deſire of luxury and 
eaſe; he was diſintereſted. The mere 
poſſeſſion of power was not calculated 
to gratify it. Upon power, plodding, 
uſeleſs, torpid and ſupine, he looked 
down with contempt. It muſt be gild- 
ed with the rays of glory ; it muſt be 
ſtamped with the dignity of patriotiſm ; 
or 1t was not worth his acceptance. 

THERE 
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TnkRE are but two ways, in which 
for the miniſter of a free country to ac- 
quire to himſelf immortal honour. By 
renovating the vigour of its original con- 
ſtitution, by counteracting the tide of 
venality and corruption, and erecting 
new mounds againſt the encroachments 
of deſpotiſm. This ſeems to have been 
the path, that Mr. Pitt firſt chalked out 
to himſelf. For that end, with the un- 
conquerable ſpirit of a Roman, he ſet 
himſelf to oppoſe the deſtructive ſyſtem 3 
of Walpole. Too happy Britain, 'had 
the abilities of thy firſt and nobleſt Ratet : 
man been thus employed! of 


Bur riper | years FR eta) delibera- 
tion taught him, that his country was 
too far advanced in imbecility, to make 


the execution of his firſt. ſcheme pro- | 


bable ; that circumſtances were by no 
means en - and that nothing, at 
any rate, but great and marked calami- 
n could be expected to awaken her 

8 pant from 
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from her ſlumber. And there yet re- 
mained another path open. A path too, 
that led to more. certain, more immedi- 
ate, more undivided applauſe. He might 
exchange the cold-hand of reform, and 
the auſtere ſpirit of independence; for 
the brilliancy of ſucceſs againſt a foreign 
enemy, and for the trophies of conqueſt. 
Britain was once again plunged in a com- 
plicated war, and ſeemed advancing with 
haſty ſteps to her ruin. Himſelf had al- 
moſt paſſed the meridian of his life. Like 
Themiſtocles, the trophies of his ance- 
ſtors would not let him fleep; and, like 
Cæſar, he wept to think, how many had 
cloſed a career of honour, at a period 
of life, at which he had done little to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf. Now he felt was 
the criſis of his fate. Now he muſt riſe 
to glory, or fall for ever down the ſtream 
of oblivion. He ſnatched the ruling 
helm. He ſilenced the cabals of a rival, 
and the diſcontents of the governed. He 
braved the tempeſts of the deep. 


ONE 


os ro mn, 

On of the firſt meaſures of his ad- 
miniſtration was the expedition againſt 
Rochfort. Though carried on with a 
ſecrecy, that had hitherto been thought 
incompatible with the nature of our go- 
vernment, it proved in the end moſt 
deſpicably abortive. In the mean time, 
the Hanoverian army, under the duke 
of Cumberland, was compelled to ſurren- 
der. The campaign in America was whol- 
ly ſpent in the forming of plans, in or- 
der afterwards to reject them; and the 
largeſt and beſt- appointed army, that 
continent had ever ſeen, was kept in to- 
tal inaction. ' Thus the campaign of 
1757 cloſed, like the campaign of 17 56, 
without any thing being done, corre- 
ſpondent to the public expectations. Fi 


PorulAn e is in its very nature 

inconſtant; and what had now hap- 
pened, were enough, to have damned 
the reputation of any other man. The 

changing of ſides, in order to the com- 

8 f ing 
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ing into power, mult ever be difreput- 
able. The officers, that had been ſent. 
againſt the French coaſt, made no ſcru- 
ple to impute the failure of their enter- 
_ priſe, to its having been originally form- 
ed upon inſufficient intelligence. And, 
though it does not appear, that Mr. Pitt 
had any immediate concern in the other 
buſineſs of the campaign; yet the coin- 
cidence of times often prevents an atten- 


tion to a circumſtance, like this, among 


the vulgar. But fame, in the preſent 
inſtance, as if to vindicate her charac- 
ter, did not once deſert her favourite. 
All Mr. Pitt's apologies were admitted; 
his preparations for another campaign 
cheerfully concurred in; and the popu- 
lar expectations once more became, as 
en as ever. 


| Bur if the dimppointment did not 
ſtrongly affect the public, it however 
funk deep into the ſpirit of Mr. Pitt. In 
8 he complained loudly of the mili- 

tary 
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tary. commanders ; and lamented, that 
ſcarcely a man could be found, with 
whom the execution of a plan of enter- 
priſe and peril, could with confidence be 
truſted. With himſelf, he doubtleſs re- 
flected, whether the failure of ſucceſs, 
in any degree, remained with him. He 
was not afraid to ſee his errors; and he 
had too much ſpirit, not to wiſh, by the 
miſtakes of the paſt, to improve his con- 
duct for the future. I believe, the 
charge brought againſt him, by the com- 
manders at Rochfort, of the ſuperficiality 
of his intelligence, was, in ſome degree, 
founded. Accordingly he probably felt 
its juſtice ; - and laboured, with unweari- 
ed ardour, to remove it; till, at length, 
he perfected a degree of information, 
that was perhaps ſuperior, to what had 
ever been obtained in this, or any other 
court in Europe. In a word, he felt his 
abilities; he ſaw the theatre in which 
he was placed; the eyes of the nation, 
the eyes of the world animated him ; 
and 
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and he burned to ſignaliſe himſelf, in a 
manner, worthy of the hopes he had ex- 
cited, 
Fron the peace of Utrecht, to the mo- 
ment, in which I am writing, the cha- 
racter of Britain has been entirely diffe- 
rent, from what the annals of former 
ages have exhibited her. The national 
debt has drained her reſources. 'The in- 
fluence of corruption has enervated her 
ſpirit. Ruin and imbecility have crept 
upon her with inceſſant, unobſerved 
ſteps. It is the glory of Mr. Pitt, to 
have changed the ſcene. Like the 
comet, he ſpread a tranſitory ſplendour 
over the proſpect, and drew a ſtream of 
luſtre in his train. Hitherto our coun- 
cils had been weak, inconſtant and con- 
tradictory. Our exertions had been im- 


potent. In peace we were deſpiſed. In 


war we were baffled, defeated, and diſ- 
| graced. The preſent | war had indeed 
begun in unmeaning precipitation. In 
| its 
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its progreſs we were paſſive. We did 
not fo properly reſiſt. We ſuffered 
whatever the enemy ſaw fit to inflict 
upon us. . 


Never was the great ſcene of things 
ſo ſuddenly ſhifted, as in the inſtance be- 
fore us. Whatever comprehenſive ge- 
nius, extended intelligence, deep politi- 
cal knowledge, and indefatigable indu- 
ſtry could effect, was ours. From torpid 
ſupineneſs, we aſtoniſhed the enemy with 
unremitted activity. Not a ſhip, not a 
man, was ſuffered to remain unemployed. 
Europe, America, Africa felt the in- 
fluence of Mr. Pitt's character in an in- 
ſtant. His glory, in the mean time, ad- 
vanced, like a regular fabric. Gradual 
in its commencement, it however diſ- 
covered, to the diſcerning eye, a gran- 
deur of deſign, and promiſed the moſt 
magnificent effect. By degrees, it diſ- 
cloſed beauty, utility and majeſty ; it 
outſtretched the eye of the ſpectator, and 
hid its head among the clouds. 
'Troven 
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Troven the preceding year had been 


unaccompanied with any ſucceſles to the 


- Britiſh arms; it is however the moſt 
brilliant period in the hiſtory of our il- 
luſtrious ally. He commenced it with a 
. conſiderable victory, which was ſuc- 
_ ceeded by a ſtill more conſiderable, and 
apparently deciſive, defeat. . But, like 
Antinous, he roſe more dreadful from 
his fall, and cloſed the year with the 
ſucceſſes of Roſbach and Liſſa; ſucceſſes, 
that ſeemed to wither the everlaſting 
laurels of an Alexander. Such is the 
ſtory of this period: and, as a contem- | 
porary writer has expreſſed R,. It is 
not the ſtory of a century; it is the 
&« account of a ſingle campaign.” 


as iviftcries of Frederic enabled the 
Hanoverian army to renew their hoſti- 
lities. The French general, in uſing 
his ſuperiority, had laid aſide the prin- 
ciples, both of policy, and humanity; 
and the time was now come for him to 
1 - e feel 
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feel the reſentment of thoſe, upon wham 
he had trampled. No occaſional com- 
pact can annihilate the eternal rights of 
humanity. Even the ſurrender in que- 
ſtion, had been made upon mutual con- 
ditions: and neither party had certainly 
a right to the advantages, ſtipulated in 
mis favour; unleſs, on his ſide, he punc- 
tually fulfilled the conditions, that were 
made in behalf of his adverſary. In the 
mean time, the cauſe of the allies did 
not now ſeem more favoured of juſtice, 
than of fortune, They expelled the 
enemy from their Own territories, and 
purſued them into the kingdom: of France 
itſelf, 


Fon the reſt, the campaign of 17 58 
Was chequered with victory and defeat. 
We conquered the French ſettlements 
on the coaſt of Africa; we loſt Fort St. 
David's in the Eaſt- Indies. We ſubdued 
Louiſbourg and the iſland of Cape Breton; 

We "Were : repulied with loſs at Ticonde- 
| roga. 
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roga, In our predatory expeditions, we 
were victorious at Cherbourg; we were 
defeated at St. Cas. 


br eme to me, that theſe expedi- 

tions ought not to be paſſed over with- 
out animadverſion. They undoubtedly 
manifeſted vigour and ſpirit. They, 
in ſome meaſure, anſwered the ends, 
for which they were deſigned. But 
they exhibit war in its moſt horrid form. 
It were viſionary, in theſe ſcenes of ra- 
pine, to expect to reſtrain them, merely 
to the deſtruction of the implements of 
offence. They will ever fall, with the 
greateſt ſeverity, upon the innocent and 
unreſiſting War muſt be conſidered, 
by the ſoul of humanity, as the ſcourge 
of human kind. Her laws, if we are 
to credit the expoſitions of them, that 
have recently been made by men, who 
would be thought ſkilful in the ſcience, 
may be brought to countenance every 
wantonneſs, and every barbarity. But 
= i humanity 
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humanity looks above this. Whatever 
gives new ruggedneſs to the horrid ſcene, 
and a wider ſpread to the field of blood, 
ſhe will ever regard with winden ab- 
Horrence, N OHE: 1 


be + HE memory of the ſubſequent cam- 
paign will certainly never be eraſed from 
the minds of its contemporaries. It was 
one tiſſue of victory. It was diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the battle of Minden, the moſt 
conſiderable action in the courſe of the 
German war. In it, we acquired that 
aſcendancy in the Eaſt-Indies, which we 
have ever ſince been enabled to main- 
tain. We captured the iſland of Guada- 
loupe, one of the moſt valuable of the 
French ſugar plantations. We ſubdued 
the fortreſs of Niagara, and poſſeſſed 
ourſelves without oppolition of Ticon- | 
deroga and Crown Point. 5 
Bur the moſt illaſtrious action of the 
whole war, was the ſiege of Quebec. 
This 
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This was the chief object of the enemy's 
attention, and the central point ef the 
Britiſh operations. Miniſtry have been 
cenſured for ſending a force of only 7000 
men, againſt a place, ſtrong by nature, 
defended with a numerous garriſon, and 
covered by an army, whoſe numbers did 
not fall ſhort of 10,000; and for placing a 
principal ſtreſs upon the junction of dil- 
tant armies, which, to ſay the leait, was 
in the higheſt degree difficult. But, if 
this part of their conduct was thought 
to ſavour of raſhneſs, every voice joined 
to approve of the choice they made of a 
commander. Never were operations con- 

ducted with ſo much gallantry and ſpirit. 
Indeed the ſucceſs of the expedition ap- 
peared to have been entirely owing ro 
the general, that conducted it. Convin- 
ced of the hazardous nature of his en- 
terpriſe, he trod upon the very verge of 
prudent daring, without being guilty of 
one act of uſeleſs temerity. He could 
not content himſelf with the cold conſo- 


1 lation 
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lation of having done his duty. Repulſed 
in the outſet, his chagrin preyed upon his 
animal frame, and brought on a dange- 
rous fever. He buried himfelf in ſoli- 
_ tude; expreſſed his difappointment in 
frequent ſighs ; and declared, that he 
would never return without fuccefs, to 
be expoſed to the cenſure of an ignorant 
and ungrateful populace. At length he 
retrieved his health; renewed his efforts; 
ſurmounted every obſtacle, both of na- 
ture and art; and expired in the arms 
of victory. Generous, happy ſpirit ! thy 
memory ſhall ever live in the gratitude 
of thy country, and diſtant ages ſhall 
imbibe edlantry and heroiſm from Bog 

example! | 


In themean time, the French thought to 
turn the tables upon us, and, in their turn, 
threatened our coaſts with an invaſion. 

But, in this defign, they were complete- 
ly baffled. - A great part of their prepa- 
rations were 9 in the bombard- 
ment 
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ment of Havre; and two conſiderable 
fleets, which they had deſtined for the 
execution, were beaten, one in the Me- 

diterranean, and the other off the iſland 
of Belleiſle. Their navy was, in a man- 
ner, annihilated. And; to cloſe the 
fcene; they were obliged to ſtop pay- 
ment upon twelve different branches of 
their national debr.—Never was one 
year crowded with fo brilliant ſucceſſes. 
Not an enterpriſe failed. The military 
glory of Britain roſe to its higheſt pitch. 
While our wealth was poured; without 
reſtraint; into the inſatiable receptacle 
of Germany; one would have thought; 
in contemplating our national and naval 
operations, that our whole ſtrength and 

utmoſt efforts had been centered there. 


FroM this period however, the ope- 
rations of war were relaxed. The cam- 
paign in America amounted fimply to a 
well-concerted and fortunate purſuit of 
the objects of the preceding, and was 
cloſed with the total reduction of. the 

WS - province 
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province of Canada. In the Weſt⸗ 
Indies we were entirely inactive. At 
home, we diſtinguiſhed ourſelves only, 
by the deſtruction of a ſinall remnant of 
the French fleet under Thurot, and by 
freſh preparations for a ſecret expedition, 
which was afterwards laid aſide. 


Two reaſons may be aſſigned for our 
remiſſneſs. The firſt was the deſire of 
peace. Mr. Pitt has been repreſented by 
his enemies, as a man of blood; reſtleſs, 
and perturbed; whoſe element was war, 
and his delight commotion and tempeſt. 
It is indeed natural enou gh-to imagine, 
that his high ſpirit and ever- active tem- 
per ſhould, upon ſome occaſions, have 
given him too ſtrong a bias towards vio- 
lent counſels. He was not, it may be, 
apt to balance, with ſufficient accuracy, 
our provocations and our reſources. And 
he ſeems to have conceived, that the nice 
ſenſe of honour, which animates a pri- 
vate individual, to repel an inſult, under 
whatever diſadvantages, is alſo commend- 

5 able 
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able in the diſputes of mighty ſtates, and 
the affairs of millions. Nature had, in 
a great meaſure, diſqualified him for a 
temporiſer. And it may perhaps be al- 
lowed, that he was ſomewhat too haugh- 

2 ty in his tone, and too oftentatious of 
ſuperiority, in his tranſactions with fo- 
reign miniſters. 
-. Taxxsx conceſſions however muſt be 

underſtood with certain allowances: If 

he were, in any. caſe, led aſide from the 
paths of rectitude, it ſeems uniformly to 
have been, by the natural ſuperiority and 
- warmth of his temper. In principle, he 
certainly preferred the ſubſtantial proſpe- 
rity of his country to the moſt brilliant 
_ victories. And, accordingly, we ſhall 
find, in many inſtances, his temper ſub- 

- jected to his better judgment. It was, 

upon this ground, that he approved 

the peace of 1748. It was, upon this 
ground, that he acted in the matter be- 
fore us. His heart bled for the diſaſ- 
ters of war; and he beheld, with equal 

= aſtoniſhment | 
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aſtoniſhment and regret, the great ex- 
pence, that it occaſioned. He perceiv- 
ed, at once, that every object, that the 
moſt ſanguine ambition could deſire, was 
inſured to us by the ſucceſſes of 1759. 
And he placed himſelf in that ſituation, 
which, in the former inſtance, had re- 
flected as much honour, as could be de- 
rived, upon the feeble Louis; of being 
the firſt to hold forth, in the very centre 
of conqueſt, the offers of conciliation; 
For the preſent however, theſe offers had 
no conſequence. j 


Tu other cauſe of our remiſſneſs is 
leſs honourable to my hero. The war 
became every day more and more Ger- 
maniſed, Freſh reinforcements were 
poured, without reſtraint upon the con- 
tinent, and our attention ſeemed divert- 
_ ed to that ſingle object. Mr. Pitt under- 
took to perſuade the houſe of commons, 
and, as it ſhould ſeem, not without ſome 
degree of ſucceſs, that this was the pro- 

V eee e 
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per field for weakening the French power; 
and that America was conquered in the 
. plains of Weſtphalia. © So much eaſier 

« js it,” ſays my lord Cheſterfield, © to 
* miſlead the people, than to perſuade 
« them to the purſuit of their real 
« intereſts.” “ 


Tno ven the firſt advances towards 
peace were ineffectual, they however 
paved the way for the negociation, that 
was drawn out into length, and formed 
the principal buſineſs of 1761. Our only 
military exertion, the capture of Belleiſle, 
was a link in the chain; and was deſign- 
ed to form one of the compenſations in 
the intended exchange. By the advances 
we had made, we gained ſome credit for 
moderation with the neutral powers. 
France therefore was willing to take a 
ſimilar ſtep. Her diſtreſſes were real; 
and ſhe probably was not averſe to come 
to a ſerious conclufion, provided the con- 
ceſſions, requires of her, were not too | 

1 mortifying. 
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mortifying. She hoped at worſt, like 

Louis the fourteenth in the war of queen 
Anne, to diſplay her own reaſonableneſs, 
and make the haughtineſs of England of- 
fenſive in the eyes of Europe. And ſhe 
had a yet further, and more ſecret pur- 
poſe to anſwer. She had been, for ſome 
time, not without a ſhare of ſucceſs, 
forming cabals in the court of the new 
king of Spain. They were come to a 
pretty good underſtanding. And, by this 
ſtep, ſhe hoped to put a finiſhing hand to 
the bulineſs. 


Tas. firſt proceedings, on her ſide, 


were fair, open and honourable. On 


ours, we preſerved dignity, without, at 
any time, loſing ſight of moderation and 
humanity. The patriotiſm of the ſecre- 
tary ſufficiently diſpoſed him to peace; 
and, more than once, he receded from 
His firſt demands, in deference to the opi- 
nion of his fellow miniſters. His man- 
ners indeed were firm, and his temper 


unſubmitting. 
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unſubmitting. But, in the ſubſtantial 
part of the buſineſs, his conduct was un- 
except ionable. In a word, every thing 
bore the moſt auſpicious appearance. 


Ar this time, a memorial, in behalf 
of the king of Spain, relative to ſuch. a 
points, as are uſually to be found in diſ- 
pute among powers, whoſe commercial 
intereſts interfere, was put into Mr. 


Pitt's hands by the French miniſter. It 


was altogether unprecedented and ex- 
traordinary, to ſee a propoſal, for ac- 
commodating diſputes between friendly 
powers, coming through the channel of 
an enemy. It was alarming with reſpect 
to Spain. It gave the juſteſt reaſon to 
ſuſpe&t the ſincerity of the French ad- 
vances. Accordingly, though the nego- 
ciation was continued, all confidence and 
good humour were loſt, The ſole deſign 
of either party was to throw the blame 
of the final breach upon their adverſary. 

El 525 Fo THE 
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TE two points upon which we olten- 
fibly ſeparated were theſe. The one, 
the reſtoration of the captures we had 
made, before the declaration of war, In 
this claim the French were determined, 
and they ſupported it with very forcible 
and ſtriking arguments. A ceſſion of this 
nature, at a time, in which we could 
dictate the terms of accommodation, had 
been a glorious ſacrifice to the laws of 
fealon and humanity. But, in this light, 
it did not appear to Mr. Pitt. The other 
point of difference, reſpected our allies. 
France propoſed a neutrality in the * 
pire, but refuſed to give up the conqueſts 
ſhe had made upon Pruffia, and which 
ſhe profeſſed to hold in truſt for the em» 
preſs, The propoſition for a ſeparate 
peace had come from the Engliſh fecre. 
tary : but he rejected that for a neutra- 
tity, as an attempt upon the good faith 
£ of his country; and peremptorily inſiſted 
upon the demands for reſtitution. This 
| was 2 matter of delicate adjuſtment in 


any 
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any caſe. In the preſent cold and ſuſpi- 
cious temper of the two courts, the ad- 
juſtment was abſolutely impracticable. 
The negociations were finally broken off; 
and we ſeparated with a humour, more 
adverſe, and e more hoſtile, 
#hap ever. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. Iv. 


Origin of the war with e been 
of king George the ſecond.— Cabals f 
lord Bute.—Mr. Pitt een. | 
_ tique of his mn, 

* R. Pitt had, in the mean time, cal- 

led upon the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 
to diſavow the memorial of the French 
negociator. He avowed it in the moſt 
offenſive terms; he avowed the union, 
that ſubſiſted between the two courts ; 
and extolled the generouſneſs and ſince- 
rity of the French advances. Mr. Pitt 
then wrote, upon the ſame ſubject, to 
our ambaſſador at the court of Madrid. 

He repreſented the memorial, as offen- 

ſive and inſolent. At the ſame time, he 

directed the miniſter, in caſe he ſhould 
perceive a diſpoſition in that court, to 
explain away their concern in the buſi- 

neſs 3: 
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neſs; with readineſs and addreſs, to a- 
dapt himſelf to fo deſirable a circum- 
ſtance; and to open to the Spaniard as 
handſome a retreat, as poſlible. 'The 
anſwer from Madrid, though accompa- 
nied with thoſe profeſſions. of amity, 
which, in political tranſactions, ſeem ever 
to be moſt carefully employed, upon the 
eve of a declaration of war, was not a 
whit more fatisfitory, than that, which 
had been given by their ambaſſador here. 
In the mean time, Mr. Pitt had received 


the moſt undoubted intelligence of the 


concluſion of the celebrated family com- 
| pad. This alliance, which fell little 
ſhott of a union of the monarchies, ſeem- 
ed almoſt alone ſufficient, to authoriſe a 
rupture, when it was become, in a man- 
ner, Impoſſible, to ens. who between 
the two powers. 


'THE muste 1 I have deſcribed, form- 
ed a new era in the theatre of conten- 
tion. Like a lion, who repeatedly urg- 
Es G „ 
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ed, repeatedly delaying to rouſe himſelf 
from his ſlumber, at length arifes in his 
might ; ſo majeſtic and terrible appeared 
the Britiſh miniſter. All temporiſing, all 
relaxation of the ſpirit of enterprize was 
at an end. The energy and activity, 
with which his adminiſtration had com- 
menced, ſeemed now redoubled. Thoſe 
vaſt conceptions, and that comprehenſive 
view, by which his character was diſ- 
tinguiſhed, animated him with renewed 
' vigour, when he felt himſelf about to 
act upon a more extended ſcale. He de- 
termined to be before-hand with the 
enemy, and to come to immediate action. 
He formed a plan for the ſeizure of the 
Spaniſh flota, upon which their revenue, 
in a great meaſure, depends. He ſeems 
even to have imagined a deſcent upon 
Cadiz. He inſtantly deſtined a conſide- 
rable force for the capture of Martinique; 
and he probably regarded this, as a pre- 
lude, to an attack upon the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments in that part of the world. As all 
his 
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his conceptions were manly, he doubt- 
leſs, in that caſe, would have begun with 
the moſt conſiderable; that of the Havan- 
nah. But a mine was, at this moment; 

ſprung, that diſperſed all his projects; 
and put an end to an adminiſtration, 

which had given luſtre, before unknown, 
to the honoured name of Britain: | 


THz campaign of 1759 had dazzled the 
people of England. The campaign of 
1760, leſs brilliant and active, reſtored 
them to their ſenſes. They began to re- 
flect on the nature of that continental 
war, in which they were involved; They 
could not forget, that Mr. Pitt had here- 
tofore been its warmeſt opponent. His 
fervid, cauſtic ſtile of eloquence, that 
made ſo laſting an impreſſion upon his au- 
ditors, was little calculated for a man, 
verſatile and uncertain in his political 
principles. They recollected the time, 
when he had declared with an energy, 
| e his own, that he would never 
G2: conſent 
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conſent to our ſparing © a man,—no, not 
ct half a man,” to maintain a continental 
quarrel in the fields of Germany.—Inde- 
pendently of this circumſtance, they re- 
collected the nature of thoſe continental 
connections, which had heretofore been 
ſo much the object of diſpute. They had 
all been confederacies of many conſider- 
able powers in Europe, to check the am- 
bitious views of France. No man had 
dared to propoſe our engaging in ſuch a 
field, without that ſupport. No man had 
thought of oppoſing himſelf to any thing, 
but our unneceſſarily taking the lead in 
the diſpute, and exerting ourſelves be- 
yond the proportion of the reſt of the 
allies. What judgment then muſt they 
form of a caſe, in which Europe was ſo 
far from being alarmed by the ambition 
of France, that all her moſt conſiderable 
powers combined in her favour ? What 
judgment muſt they form of a caſe, in 
' which we ſingly encountered them all; 
in which victory appeared unaccompanied 
7 je with 
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with advantage, and defeat was doubly 
deſtructive. Add to this, they could not 
but behold with regret the treaſures, 
that were ſquandered upon this uſeleſs 
object. Had the half of them been di- 
verted into the line of maritime exertion, 
our ſucceſs, they believed, had been un- 
bounded; and a Peace . ſpeedy and 
honourable. 


Tux ſceds of this kind of dilaffection 

were already diſſeminated, and there 
ſeemed nothing wanting, but an able 
ſtateſman, to turn them to his own ad- 
vantage. In the mean time, king George 
the ſecond, in complaiſance to whoſe pre- 
judices the continental war had been un- 
dertaken, died. His reign had been long, 
and he died more advanced in age, than 
any of his predeceſſors. Notwithſtand- 
ing which, he had the rare fortune, of 
dying in the height of popular. veneration, 
and was ſincerely regretted by the whole 
kingdom, He had few perſonal attach- 
. ments 
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ments to his miniſters. And, though My, 


Pitt was originally forced upon him, much 
againſt his inclination ; yet the ſucceſs of 


his ſchemes at length effected a recon- 
cilement; and he had the happineſs, to 
be, at once, high in the favour of his 


ſovereign, and the object of applauſe and 


adoration to the people. 


TRE predilection of one monarch, is 
rarely a recommendation to the good opi- 


nion of his ſucceſſor. Mr. Pitt however, 


for the preſent, retained his ſituation. 


But the young prince had a governor and 


a friend, who gave a new turn to the 
politics of the kingdom, and makes a 


n 


— 


conſpicuous figure in the hiſtory of the 


reign. It was the earl of Bute. His 


temper was recluſe and reſerved. The 


ſciences, to which he was attached, were 
thoſe, that conſiſt in cold and minute in- 
veſtigation. He was heſitating, preva- 

ricating and timid; the qualities, that 


form the deſcriminating character of q 


ſtudent. 
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 Audent. The library, and not the cabi- 


net, was the ſcene, for which nature had 
deſtined him. In the mean time, he was 
ſenſible to the goad of ambition. With 
that conceit of his own talents, which ſo- 
litude is calculated to inſpire, he formed 


no leſs a plan, than to drive from the 
helm of affairs, the moſt popular, 1 


had almoſt ſaid, the ableſt miniſter, by 


whom it was ever guided ; and to ſeize, 
once for all, the government of a mighty 
kingdom. 


H began by turning to account that 
diſlike, which was inſenſibly gaining 
ground, to the continental ſyſtem. He 
carefully diſſeminated thoſe principles, 
and held forth his pupil, as the deliverer 
of England from ſo enormous a burden. 
In the next place, he examined the mate- 
rials, of which the adminiſtration was 
compoſed. They were heterogeneous and 
diſſimilar. Nothing, but the predomi- 


nant abilities of Mr, Pitt, had held them 


to- 
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together for ſo long a time. Of the two 
other leaders, Mr. Fox had a perſonal a- 
nimoſity to the Secretary; and the duke 
of Newcaſtle looked back, with regret, to 
the time, in which he had ſo impotently 
wielded the government of his country, 
without . controul. The path of the fa- 
vourite was, in this caſe, obvious and ea- 
fy. He entered into an intimate connec- 
tion with Mr. Fox, who was too penetra- 
ting to be deceived, and whoſe {kill in par- 
liamentary management would do him 
the moſt eſſential ſervice. Of the duke of 
Newcaſtle, weak and aſpiring, he bought 
the aſſiſtance at a cheaper rate, by flatter- 
the fond expectations he had formed from 


the fall of his rival. 


| RR Tux influence of the Secretary 1 was 
, now. ſenſibly declining. One of the moſt 
ſtriking ſymptoms, and which ought to 
have given him the moſt ſerious alarm, 

was the diſmiſſion of his faithful aſſoci- 

ate, Mr. Legg e, from the ſuperinteg- 

| | dency 
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dency of the finances. But, as he had 


always acted alone, and not inliſted him 0 


ſelf in a party; ſo he ſeems never to 
have formed any violent attachments. 
He probably conſidered his influence, as 
of a ſpecies of its own, and neceſſarily 
uncontrolable. 'The earl of Bute was, 
at the ſame time, appointed ſecretary of 
| Nate, together with Mr. Pitt. | 


Ar length, in the critical moment, in 
which his imagination was fired with its 
largeſt, end molt comprehenſive plan, he 
found himſelf ſuddenly and invincibly 
prevented. In the councils, that were 
held upon this buſineſs, he demonſtrated, 
in a manner, he apprehended, the moſt 
inconteſtible, the hoſtile diſpoſitions of 
Spain. He expatiated upon the alarming 
nature of the family compact, of the 
concluſion of which he had received the 
fulleſt intelligence. He told them, that 
this was the inſtant to attack Spain, un- 
dre pared and with advantage. Even while 


they 
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they deliberated, the time would be paſt. 


| Now ſhe was willing to temporiſe. So 


ſoon as her treaſure were ſafe in her har- 


bours, he prophecied, with the utmoſt con- 
fidence, ſhe would keep terms with us no 
longer. Beyoad that time, we might en- 


deayour to defer hoſtilities, in vain.— 
Theſe things however, with whatever 
elſe he could urge, were to no purpoſe. 


He found the whole council, with a fin 


gle exception, (earl Temple,) dividing 


againſt him. They repreſented it, as 


little leſs than madneſs, in their preſent 


ſituation, to engage precipitately with a 
new enemy. In the mean time, they de- 


clared themſelves willing, to maintain 
the honour of Britain, and, if expoſtula- 
tions proved ineffectual, to ſupport the 
ſecretary in the vigorous proſecution of 
2 war. | | 


TuxkE times was this important quef- 
tion deliberated. At length, Mr. Pitt 
roſe up, and declared once mare, that 
ns ad 7 © 
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this, he was convinced, was the time 
for humbling the whole houſe of Bour- 
bon; that, this opportunity omitted, it 
could never be recovered; and, of con- 
ſequence, lince he could not prevail here, 
he was reſolved, that ſhould be the laſt 
time he would {it in council. He thank- 
ed the miniſters of the late king for their 
ſupport. He faid, that, for his own part, 
he had been called into adminiſtration by 
the voice of- the people; to them, he 
conſidered himſelf, as accountable for his 
conduct ; and he could not remain in a 
ſituation, that made him reſponſible for 
| meaſures, which he was no longer al- 
lowed to guide. 


Ir b been the glory of Mr. Pitt's 
government, to aboliſh the ſpirit of 
party, and to introduce into the ſenate 
an unanimity, hitherto unexperienced. 
The ambition of lord Bute brought 
things back again to their original chaos, 
and gave new life to all the bitterneſs 

= 3 | and 
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and implacability of faction. A circum- 
ſtance, that occurred, at this time, de- 
ſerves to be mentioned, for the ſingula- 
rity, that attended it, Upon Mr. Pitt's 
declaring his intention to reſign, earl 
Granville, formerly lord Carteret, who 
had, for ſome time, poſſeſſed the ap- 
pointment of preſident of the council, 
roſe up to ſpeak. We are here preſent- 
ed with the incident, which faction took 
to work upon. One party repreſent him, 
as addrefling the ſecretary, with all the 
aſperity of ſtudied inſult. © I find,” ſaid 
he, „the gentleman is determined to 
leave us, nor can I ſay, I am ſorry for 
« jt. He would otherwiſe have certain- 
ly obliged us to leave him. If indeed 
te he be reſolved to appropriate the right 
c of adviſing his majeſty, and directing 
s the operations of war, to what pur- 
„ poſe are we called to this council? He 
« talks of being reſponſible to the people. 
6“ Let him remember, that this is to 
b talk the language of the houſe of 
C commons; 
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&© commons; and that, at this board, he 
* 1 reſponſible only to the king, He 
© may poſſibly have convinced himſelf 
&« of his infallibility. But it ſtill remains, 
e that we ſhould be equally convinced; 
cc before we can reſign our underſtand- 
ce ings to his direction, or join with him 
& in the meaſures he propoſes.” —Accord- 
Ing to the account however of Mr. Pitt's 
advocates, lord Granville repeatedly and 
publicly denied the having ſaid any thing 
of this ſort. On the contrary, they re- 
preſent him, as having declared his very 
high opinion of the ſecretary's wiſdom, 
penetration, honour and integrity; and 
as ſtating, in a moſt particular and em- 
phatical manner, the many and inſur- 
mountable difficulties, with which he 
had had to ſtruggle. —The authorities, by 
which theſe two very different accounts 
have been vouched to the public, are ſo 
equally matched, that we have nothing, 
but the internal evidence of each, by 
which to determine our preference. 
5 -- Paw 
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TE conſequences of the procraſtina- 
tion of the Engliſh government were 
doubtleſs highly diſadvantageous. If they 
could have been prevented; without 
any breach of honour and dignity, the 
not preventing them did certainly de- 
ſerve the loudeſt condemnation. If Mr. 
Pitt meaned, as he probably did; and as 
the reference, made, by his friends, to 
the manner, in which the war originally 
commenced, ſtrongly confirms; to ſet 
out with acts of piracy and ſurpriſe: I 
believe, the philoſopher, and the citizen 
of the world, will not heſitate to pro- 
nounce, that advantages, however great 
that muſt be ſo bought, muſt be bought 
too dear. Fiat juſtitia,ruatcoelum, is perhaps 
an hyperbolical maxim, that will not ad- 
mit of a ſtrict examination. The prin- 
ciple however, in which it is founded, is 
not leſs juſt, than it is beautiful. In the 
mean time, it is certain, that the delay 
of the ſucceeding miniſters was greater, 
than ſuch a principle could require. How ]. 

7 h far 
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far the {chemes of Mr. Pitt might have 
been reconciled, with open proceedings, 
and an honeſt declaration of war, I will 
not take upon me to pronounce. It may 
not however be improper toremark, that 
this 1s one of repeated inſtances, which 
the diſcerning eye will obſerve, in the 
courſe of this hiſtory, to prove, how far 

exalted genius is compatable with local 
prejudices; and how difficult it is, to be, 
al once, a great ſtateſman, and a citizen 
of the world. 


Tux reſignation of Mr. Pitt was cer- 
tainly founded in the higheſt rectitude. 
Reſponſibility is the firſt principle of a 
free government; and the confidence of 
the people the only baſis of a geod admi- 
niſtration. By a cabinet, whoſe oppoſition 

to him was unqualified, in ſo leading a 
| meaſure, he could expect to be allowed 
no ſcope of action, nor the ſmalleſt parti- 


dle of diſcretionary power. The diſad- 


vantageous effects, that flowed from an 
poppoſite 
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oppoſite line of conduct, demonſtrate the 
magnitude of the queſtion, that divided 


them. Mr. Pitt's ſeceſſion was neceſſary, 


in candour to the people, and to enable 


them to fix the era of the change of mea- 


fares. It was a piece of friendſhip to his 
brother miniſters, from whoſe ſchemes if 


any ſucceſs could be expected, it could 
certainly be moſt rationally expected, 
when they were permitted to act, with- 
out diſtraction, and without control. 


Mx. Pitt reſigned on the fifth of Oc- 


tober. On the eleventh, his reſignation 


was ſignified in the gazette, together 
with the creation of lady Heſter Pitt, 
his wife, baronneſs of Chatham, and 


his own acceptance of an annuity of 


£3000. At the ſame time, it contained 


an article of intelligence from Madrid, 


calculated to evince the pacific intentions 
of that court, and of conſequence, to 


ſhow the weaknefs and precipitation of 


Mr. Pitt's adviſe. By this artifice, the 
e mand 
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earl of Bute hoped, in ſome meaſure, to 
turn the tide of popular diſapprobation. 
In the mean time, he added the employ- 
ment of a fet of unprincipled ſcribblers,, 

to place theſe circumſtances in the moſt. 
favourable light, and to aſperſe and vilify 
the character of the ſaviour of their 
country. 


Ox of the paints; upon which they 
expatiated, was the reduced condition of 
the king of Pruſſia. He had ſtruggled, 
for {ix campaigns; againſt all Europe, i in 
a manner, combined againſt him, with 
an activity; fortitude and perſeverance, 
that ſurpaſs all former examples of he- 
roiſm. Never was it known, that a con- 
federacy, made up of ſo disjointed ma- 

terials; ſhould have continued ſo long un- 
broken. At length, exhauſted, and in- 
trenched upon, on every ſide, it ſeemed, 
as if nothing, but an immediate interpo- 
ſition of providence, could preſerve him 
from ruin. This interpaſſtion ſoon after 
5 1 took 
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took place in the death of the Czarina: 
an event, that opened an immediate viſta 
through the gloom, and gradually ob- 
tained for him ſuch a ſuperiority over his 
antagoniſts, as enabled him to dictate the 
terms of accommodation. 


Ix the mean time, it ſeemed not im- 
probable, that another campaign might 
have been fatal to him. The ruin of the 
king of Pruſſia, muſt neceſſarily have been 
followed, by the deſtruction of the army 
in Weſtphalia. With a foreſight of theſe 
circumſtances, Mr. Pitt, they ſaid, had 
ſought to divert the attention of the pub- 
lic, by involving us in a new quarrel . 
with the court of Madrid. Diſappointed 
in this, having ſteered the veſſel of the 
ſtate into the midſt of ſhoals and quick- 
ſands, he deſerted the helm in rage and 
deſpair ; and left his fellow miniſters to 
extricate themſelves, as they could.— 
How reaſonable this is in itſelf, and how 
conſiſtent with the character of Mr. Pitt, 
1 ſhall leave to my readers to determine. 

In 
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. Is the mean time, this part of their 
accuſation, ſeems to have left no imprei- 
fion upon the minds of the people. In 
another charge they brought againſt him, 
they had ſomewhat better ſucceſs. The. 
cry of penſion is one of the watch-words 
of vulgar indignation, and it was not en- 
tirely without its effect. But the people 
of England were not long miſled in this 
reſpect. They preſently ſaw through, 
and deſpiſed the ſtratagem, that was at- 
tempted to be played upon them. The 
generoſity of a free country could not 
ſuffer them to be blinded to ſo eſſential 
ſervices. In a word, Mr. Pitt loft little, 
or nothing of his popularity, and the ge- 
neral indignation fell back, with redoub- 
led violence, upon his ſucceſſors. , 


Ix the mean time, I am not apprehen- 
ſive, that, with the cool and impartial, 
Mr. Pitt's conduct will need any vindi- 
cation. If the public money were al- 
ways beſtowed in this proportion to de- 

H 2 ſert, 
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ſert, there would certainly be no danger 
of its being ſquandered. The moſt diſ- 
intereſted character, that lives, when he 

has a poſterity to provide for, may ſure- 
ly be allowed to accept. ſo ſmall an ac- 
knowlegement, for ſo ſignal ſervices. 
The multitude are too apt to confound 

ſuch an acceptance, with an infamous 

bargain for the ſacrifice of integrity. 
But certainly nothing of this ſort is ne- 
ceſſarily included. Should we allow it 
to imply a ſort of obligation, not to run 
into all the aſperities of faction; let it 


be remembered, that this were alſo un- 


worthy of the exaltation of Mr. Pitt's 
character, and the vaſt ſpace, that he fil- 
led in the eye of his country. And it 
ought not, in any juſt conſtruction, to 
interfere, with a cool, manly and inde- 
pendent declaration of ſentiment upon 
any occaſion. 5 


_ HavinG brought the ſtory of Mr. Pitt's 
adminiſtration to a cloſe, it may be worth 
while 
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while, to endeavour to form a general 
3 eſtimate of its merits. The ſame ſpirit 
of party, that, in a former inſtance, had 
induced its infatuated votaries, to queſ- 
tion the duke of Marlborougb's capacity 
as a general; did not fail, in the preſent 
caſe, to induce ſome perſons to aſſert, 
that the ſucceſſes of Mr Pitt's miniſtry, 
were owing intirely to the commanders, 
that executed, and, in no degree, to the 
miniſter, that planned them. In himſelf, 
he was headftrong and precipitate ; but 
fortune ſmiled, and victory ſet her ſeal 
N his undertakings. 


Ir 20 be owned, that the good con- 
duct of a general, in any particular in- 
ſtance, is, in ſome degree, more palpable, 
than the good conduct of a miniſter at 
war. It is difficult, upon the moſt cir- 
cumſtantial documents, and, in a manner, 
impoſſible, upon a curſory view, to draw 
the line, where the merit of the project 
ends, and that of the execution begins. 
. H 3 But, 
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But, without entering into ſuch detail, 


there is a general evidence ariſes, ſuffi- 
cient to determine every intelligent ſpec- 


tator, In a ſingle- inſtance, a man may 
be fortunate, or well ſupported ; he may 


be victorious, without merit, and even 
handed down to immortality, without 


having poſſeſſed, either fortitude, or r 
common ſenſe. But a chain of ſucceſſes 


carries wanne upon the ages it. 


12 the r mean 1 we need not here 
confine ourſelves to reaſonings, which 


apply equally in a thouſand caſes, There 


is a luſtre in the preſent, that is peculiar 
to Mr, Pitt. We need but contraſt the 


firſt years of the war, with thoſe, that 
immediately ſucceeded the period, in 
which he aſſumed the direction of af- 
fairs, in order to the being ſtruck with 


the fulleſt conviction. During the for- 
mer, all was weakneſs, dejection, ſtu- 
pour and inanity. In the commence- 
ment of the latter, mae preſented it- 

ſelf 
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Alf in the place of remiſſneſs; 108 the 
gallantry of invaſion ſucceeded' to the 
cowardice of unreſiſting paſſivity. Late- 
Iy, the nation ſeemed to be made up of 
| Iſolated individuals, where each man was 
left, by his unintereſted neighbour, to 
the defence of his own perſon and pro- 
perty. Now, they were formed into an 
unconquerable army of brothers, and 
their exertions concentered by the ar- 
dent ſpirit of patriotiſm. Lately, they. 
ſeemed abſolutely deſtitute of command- 
ers; or had commanders, who contend- 
er intrenched themſelves, behind the 
cold dictates of cautious prudence, or the 
unintelligible quibbles of military law. 
Now, they were led by a race of heroes. 
Whence came this change? Did Mr. Pitt 
actually create a new race of men? No: 
but he blew the trumpet of war, with the 
voice of irreſiſtible eloquence ; and he diſ- 
played the conſecrated ſtandard of uncon- 
querable abilities. He became at once, 
the ruling head of Britain; and the mem- 
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bers, with one conſent, implicitly. ſub- 
mitted to his direction. Did the gene: 
rals Mr. Pitt employed, exiſt, before he 
was called into power? Moſt true. But 
he led them forth, from the torpor of 
unnoticed obſcurity, and breathed into 
them his own enterpriſing and undaunt- 
ed nt. = 


H K did not reſemble thoſe accompliſh- 
_ed gentlemen who accept of employ- 
ment, for the ſake of the eclat, that it 
brings, or the emoluments, that attend it; 
and cannot bring themſelves to {ſubmit 
to the drudgery of office. From his 
youth, he had been no ſtranger to ſevere 
application. Formed, by nature, to be 
a man of buſineſs, he was unwearied in 
the diſcharge of it; and he forgot all his 
perſonal concerns in the welfare of his 
country. The parade of levees he ab- 
jured. The diſtribution of places and pen- 
ſions he reſig ned to his colleagues in office. 
His 1 hours were devoted to the eſſential 

intereſts 
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intereſts. of Britain. He | took, in ſome 
manner, the overſight of -every depart- 


ment of government, upon himſelf, His 


intelligence, from foreign countries, was 
early, authentic and univerſal. Poſſeſſed 


of the ſecrets of our enemies, under- 


ſtanding their ſtrong and their weak ſides, 
he accordingly formed his concluſions, 
and erected his projects. During his ad- 
miniſtration, the nation had confidence 


in government, and the ſpirit of the 


people was with it. His name alone 
ſtruck terror into our enemies, Finally, 


in his negotiations, he never failed 10 


ſupport the honour of the crown, which 
he ſerved, and the ſerene dignity of the 
conqueſts he had obtained. 


Sven then were the abilities Mr. 
Pitt diſplayed. But a more important 
queſtion, relative to his adminiſtration, 
remains to be examined. I mean that 
of the advantage, or detriment, of which, 
in an extenſive view, it may have been 

productive 
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| productive, to this country; and of its | 

conſiſtency, w _ the — intereſts of 
— ; it 
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firſt place, dropping the tear of humani- 
ty, over the moſt general, and widely 
waſting war, of which there is perhaps 
any example in the annals of hiſtory. 
What indignation does not the generous 

ſpirit feel, when he ſees the cold, inani- 

mated politician, iſſuing his precepts 
from the cabinet; and, for the unintel- 
ligible objects of a ſenſeleſs ambition, 
rioting in the blood of thouſands, and 
turning out defenceleſs tribes, to all the 
variety of wretchedneſs? If, in ſpite of 

a thouſand other arguments, we need- 

ed any freſh proof of an after retribu- 

tion, here it is preſented to us, in inex- 
tinguiſhable colours. Nothing, but in- 
expiable damnation, can ever repay the 

More than infernal ſpirit, I have deſerib- 
ed. "Fs pretended reaſons of war are 

uſually 
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uſually unintelligible and abſurd. But 
never was war founded, in ſuch frivo- 
lous allegations, and inexplicable claims, 
as that, of which I have been treating. 
— But in the commencement of it, we 
muſt recollect, that Mr. Pitt had no con- 
cern, And, when he came into power, 
it would certainly have been moſt diffi- 
cult in itſelf, and impracticable, in op- 
poſition to the court, and the hation, to 
have 3 a peace. eds 


Tux ſame kind of reaſoning, is all we 
have to offer in favour of our hero, upon 
another head. War, in its general view, 
would have been carried on, if Mr. Pitt 
had not conducted it : therefore the blame 
is not eminently his. In like manner, the 
German war was reſolved upon, without 
his participation. Thus far however, we 
muſt confeſs a blemiſh. But Mr. Pitt's 
blemiſhes, like the ſpots in the ſun, ſerve 
but as foils to the luſtre of his character. 
1 certainly is an additional circum- 
| ſtance 
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ſtance of his glory. Obliged to engage; 


in a ground, not his own, and which he 


originally diſapproved, he came off with 


more honour, than other men, who have 
had every advantage in their favour. 
And, in a general view, it muſt be con- 


ſidered, that the war, which was irre- 
verſibly determined on, was, in its na- 
ture deſtructive. Britain ſeemed to verge 


on her laſt hour. Though Mr. Pitt did 
not redeem her from this ſituation, and 
conduct her to unfailing ſafety; not, as 


it ſhould ſeem, from the want of inclina- 
tion, but of power: he however pro- 


craſtinated her fall. He raiſed her, like 
the phanix, from ker aſhes ; or, like the 
dying ſwan, gave her laſt hour to be en- 
chanting and divine. | | 


Doren in look back, with aſto- 


niſhment, and, if that were poſſible, with 
incredulity, upon the infatuated expences 
of this war. The ſupplies of the year 
1761, more than trebled the ſupplies of 


any 
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any year of the war of queen Anne. If 
the treaſures had been raiſed, as well as 
expended; it might indeed paſs for gal- 
lantry and ſpirit. But, when we reflect, 
that theſe exertions were only effected, 
by the creation of an enormous debt, 
that ſhall one day fall back upon us, with 
accumulated ruin; every feeling heart 
muſt weep, to ſee poiſon ſo gilded, and 
a nation ruined by her victories, in a way, 
more terrible, than old Pyrrhus ever 
thought on.—In the mean time, it muſt 
be acknowledged, that there are ſome fa- 
vourable circumſtances, which deſerve 
to be taken into the account. The trade 
of the kingdom was ſo far, from being 
diminiſhed, or conſiderably interrupted, 
that it was indeed much augmented, by 
the events of the war. 


TE parliamentary hiſtory of Mr. 
Pitt's adminiſtration, ſo far as it has hi- 
therto been publiſhed, is particularly de- 
fective. 
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fective. It has been alledged againſt him, 
that, with all his apparent enthuſiaſm 
for liberty, while in power, he erected 
no new bulwarks in her favour. I will 
not ſuppoſe, that this was from the want of 
ſincerity. Hisengagements, as ſecretary of 
Nate, were exceedingly multiplied, His 
connections in parliament -were few. 
And he, in a manner, regularly divided 
his power, with his colleagues in admi- 
niſtration; he aſſuming foreign, and they 
retaining the diſpoſal of domeſtic affairs. 
Theſe conſiderations furniſh a ſort of 
excuſe ; though they muſt be acknow- 
ledged not to amount to a complete de- 
. fence. In the ſecond ſeſſion of his mini- 
ſtry, a motion, for ſhortening the du- 
ration of parliaments, was negatived, In 
the mean time, a bill of ſome importance 
was paſſed, for aſcertaining the qualifica- 
tion of electors; and, ſhortly after, another, 
reſpecting that of repreſentatives in par- 
liament. It was alſo, during his ſecre- 
*V; taryſhip, 
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taryſhip, that 'the militia bill- was, firſt 
carried into a law, and afterwards im- 
proved. This meaſure, though nar- 
rowed, by the jealouſy of the old mi- 
niſters, till it became, in a manner, abor- 
tive, was certainly founded in the prin- 
ciples of liberty. It had been formerly 
introduced, and was now patroniſed, 
by Mr. Pitt. 


Bur there is yet another view, in 
which this period may be conſidered, 
which does conſiderable honour to the 
ſecretary. Though nothing permanent 
was indeed eſtabliſhed, in favour of free- 
dom; yet his adminiſtration muſt cer- 
tainly be regarded, as the temporary tri- 
umph of the people. By their voice, he 
was called into power. By their ver- 
dict, he was ſupported. He carried his 
meaſures, by the unbought ſuffrages of 
their repreſentatives. An unanimity of 
this fort in parliament, was * 
unexampled Ans, when he fell, 
fs 
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fell, 3 with popular honours: the | 
_ gratitude of a mighty people followed, 
and illuſtrated him; and their indigna- 
tion, and their curſe was the inheritance | 
of his ſucceſſors. is 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. V. 
Hiſtory of the great commoner.— Admini- 


tration of lord Bute. Campaign of 
1762.—Peace of Paris. Mr. Gren- 


villes adminiſtration.— Adminiſtration 


\ 


of lord Rockingham. — Affair of general 


- warrants, Of the ſtamp act. 


I TPON an occaſion, that, ati this time, 


A_ preſented itſelf, the popular diſpo- 
ſition was manifeſted, in a very conſpi- 
cuous manner. It has been cuſtomary, 
for the monarchs of this country, ſoon 


after their coronation, to dine, with the. 


lord mayor of London, at the Guildhall. 
Mr. Pitt now joined in the proceſſion. 
And the friends of government had the 


mortification, to fee their young ſove- 


reign, with whatever partiality, in his 


favour, he aſcended the throne, paſs 


along, almoſt unnoticed ; while the ap- 
£-..- ---: - =. pnn_ 
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pearance of the great commoner, (ſach 
had now become his honourable ſtile) 


was hailed, with every demonſtration of 
gratitude and j joy. | 


Bur, however unacceptable were the 
changes in adminiſtration to the people at 
large, in the new parliament, which met, 
for the diſpatch of buſineſs, on the third 
of November, the meaſures of govern- 
ment continued to be adopted, with 
much unanimity. Mr. Pitt perfectly 
maintained that manly and temperate 
line of conduct, which ſo well became 
the dignity of his character. —On the 
eleventh of December, a motion was 
made, for laying before parliament the 
papers, that related to the difference with 
Spain. This motion he, of courſe, ſup- 
ported. He did not wiſh to conceal, from 
the public, any part of his conduct. On 
the contrary, the firſt wiſh of his heart, 
was to ſubmit, at once, the motiyes, that 
7 actuated, and the proceedings, that diſ- 
tinguiſhed | 
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tinguiſhed it, to general examination, — 
'The motion was carried in the negative. 


In the mean time, every thing hap- 
pened, in the negociation, at Madrid, as 
Mr. Pitt had foretold. Inſtructions were 
diſpatched to our ambaſſador there, to 
demand a categorical anſwer, relative to 
the concluſion of the family compact. 
But, even before their arrival, that court 
had changed her ſtile ; ſhe paſſed, from 
conciliation, to menace and invective ; 
and, almoſt explicitly, avowed the treaty 
in queſtion. When the inſtructions were 
executed, the Spaniard treated it, as a 
ſtep, equally haughty and inconfiderate 3 
ſaid, he conſidered it, as tantamount to a 
declaration of war; and acquainted the 
ambaſſador, that he might retire, when, 
and in what manner, was convenient to 
him. The pulſe of the Britiſh miniſtry 
ran ſo low, at this time, that it is not to 
be doubted, that the court of Madrid, if 
ſhe had been deſirous of it, might have 
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obtained another term of three or four 
months, to complete her preparations. 


TE moſt extraordinary circumſtance, 


attending this rupture, was the tenor of 


a paper, given in, by the Spaniſh ambaſ- 


ſador, at the court of London, and which 
may be ſtiled, His catholic majeſty's de- 


claration of war, againſt the perſon of 


William Pitt. Nothing perhaps could 
be more honourable for him, than the 


antipathy borne him by our enemies, and 
the efforts they made to deſtroy his re- 


| Ons of the firſt objects of the united 


| houſe of Bourbon, was the invaſion of 


Portugal. Had an armament been pre- 
viouſly formed againſt the coaſts of Spain, 


this expedition had probably never taken, 


place. As it was, it became neceſſary, to 


provide for the defence of our ally; and, 


accordingly, the ſum of one million was 


voted by parliament, for that purpoſe. 


A light 
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A ſlight oppoſition was raiſed to this mea- 
ſure. But Mr. Pitt ſtood up, in its de- 
fence; and, in a ſtrain, unaffectedly ſpor- 
tive and ingenuous, vindicated the gene- 
ral conduct of the war; and demonſtrat- 
ed the neceſſity of this ſtep in particular. 


TRE campaign of 1762 was exceeding- 
ly brilliant. It was ſecond only to that 
of 1759. The ſpirit, which Mr. Pitt had 
inſpired, continued to operate; and the 
Inſtrument he uſed, ſtill vibrated, though 
its keys were no longer touched by that 
admirable maſter. The general outline 
of the campaign, and ſeveral of the par- 
ticular plans, were his own. In the mean 
time, it would be hard, to deny ſome 
ſhare of the merit, to his ſucceſſors in 
office. We preſerved the frontiers of 
Portugal. We took Martinique, and ſe- 
veral of the French iflands in the Welſt- 
Indies. After a very gallant {truggle on 
both ſides, we made ourſelves maſters of 
the Havannah. In the Eaſt, we con- 
1 e quered 
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quered the iſland of Manilla. In the 
mean time, the commander in Germany, 
who conſidered himſelf, as neglected by 
our court, ſeemed only animated, by that 
circumſtance, to greater exertions, and 
terminated the campaign with eclat, 


Bur, though the operations of the war 
were not neglected, the moſt ardent 
wiſhes of adminiſtration were turned to- 
wards peace. France had experimentally 
found, that this was not the time, for her 
drawing, from her alliance, thoſe advan- 
tages, ſhe had hoped ; and ſhe ſeemed 
now, in good earneſt, inclined to repoſe. 
Few difficulties attended its accompliſh- 
ment. The conditions were ſuch, as 
breathed a ſpirit of equity and modera- 
tion, and ſeemed to lay the foundation of 
a laſting tranquility, Had they been dic- 
tated by Britain, with the dignified for- 
bearance of a conqueror, they might have 
done honour to the perſons, that negoci- 
ated them. But the adminiſtration ſeem- 
: ed 
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ed to confeſs too openly, that they were 
determined to have a peace, at all events; 
and, of conſequence, France aſſumed 
that ſuperiority in the buſineſs, which 
ſhe ſhould have been taught to ſuffer. 
The family compact was paſſed over 
without notice. France conſented to 

evacuate her conqueſts upon the king 
of Pruſſia, and the Germanic powers were 
left to fight it out by themſelves. A 
miſunderſtanding had taken place, in the 
beginning of the campaign, between us, 
and our heroic ally. That article of 
the annual treaty of ſubſidy, by which 


it was ſtipulated, that neither party ſnould 


enter into a ſeparate treaty of peace, had 
already been contravened by Mr. Pitt. 
At this time, the treaty was abſolutely 
refuſed to be renewed, and the Pruſſian 
would accept of no eleemonyſary aſſiſ- 
tance without it. He even profeſſed to 
ſuſpect our miniſters, of carrying on an 
inſidious correſpondence with his ene- 
mies. His treaty however, with the 
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empreſs, preſently followed the peace-of 
Paris, and tranquility was once more 
completely reſtored. . 


Ir has been already obſerved, that the 
duke of Newcaſtle had concurred in the 
cabals againſt Mr. Pitt, with the hope 
of recovering that power he had poſſeſ- 
{ed in the preceding reign. It was part- 

ly owing to his intereſt, that things had 

gone ſo {moothly in the late ſeſſion of 
parliament. But his imaginary triumph 
was very ſhort. No ſooner was the bu- 
ſineſs of the ſeſſion concluded, than he 
was diſmiſſed from his ſeat in the trea- 
ſury, and the earl of Bute openly aſſum- 
ed the reins of government. At the 
ſame time, Mr. Fox became the miniſter 
of the houſe of commons. 


Taz primary object was to obtain 


the approbation of the ſenate for the 


preliminaries of peace. This meaſure 
octaſioned the firſt regular diviſion in 
: parliament, 
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parliament. The minority however 
made no great figure. The miſunder- 
ſtanding, between the leaders of the two 
parties, of which it was compoſed, had 
not yet permitted them to unite in any 
plan of operation. In the mean time, 
Mr. Pitt, though he had been, for ſome 
time, confined to his bed, by a ſevere 
flit of the gout, came down to the houſe, | 
and {poke for near three hours in the de- 
bate. He gave his opinion upon almoſt | 
every article of the treaty ; and, upon 
the whole, inſiſted, that it was inade- 
quate to the conqueſts, and the Juſt ex- 
pectations of the kingdom. The tem- 
per, he had hitherto preſerved, reſpect- 
ing the meaſures of government, ſeems 
clearly to evince, that this deciſion was 
not the reſult of an indiſcriminate ſpirit 
of oppolition, but the ſober dictate of 
his judgment. How far it was founded 
in abſolute impartiality, and how far 
derived from the unavoidable prejudices 
of his ſituation, is not perhaps quite ſo 
ealy to decide, 
In 
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. In the mean time, ſo ſtrenuous was 
his diſſent upon this point, that it led 
him a ſtep farther. In the commence- 
ment of his adminiſtration, he had been 
choſen a member for the city of Bath. 
That place having now ſent up an ad- 

dreſs of congratulation to his majeſty, 
Mr. Pitt declined the having any concern 
in preſenting it, He even wrote to ins 
form his conſtituents, that, having the 
misfortune to differ from them, in a mat» 
ter of ſo much importance, he felt him - 
ſelf but ill qualified to repreſent them, 
and therefore begged leave to withdraw 


his pretenſions upon any future occa · 
Lon. 


Ir has been a queſtion of ſome mag- 
nitude in the Engliſh conſtitution, how 
far à repreſentative is bound, by the 
known ſenſe of his electors. The opi- 
nion of thoſe, who hold that ſenſe to be 
binding, in all caſes whatſoever, certain; 
ly favours moſt of democracy, and a po- 

| polar 
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pular government, At the ſame time, 
the idea of men of ſuperior capacities, 

and liberal education, being choſen to 
_ deliberate, in behalf of the people, at 
leaſt, upon large and complicated que- 
ſtions, is not ſurely, by any means, de- 
ſtitute of plauſibility. There is perhaps, 
at firſt ſight, ſomething diſingenuous 
and unmanly, in the acting againſt our 
own conviction, in ſubſervience to any 
body of men, however numerous, and 
however venerable, - At leaſt, if this 
conſideration have weight in any caſe, it 
certainly could not be placed in a more 
favourable light, than, as connect- 
ed with the conduct of fo illuſtrious a 
character, And, after all, this ſhould 
ſeem to be one of thoſe queſtions, of 
which a man may hold either ſide, with- 
out impeaching, either his attachment 
to the cauſe of liberty, on the one hand; 
or the ingenuity of his manners, on the 
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Taz unpopularity of the earl of Bute 
was now encrealed to a degree, almoſt 
beyond any former example. The more 
Mr. Pitt had been the idol of the people; 
the more they deteſted the man, who 
had undermined his power, and elevated 
himſelf upon its ruins. It is difficult to 
pleaſe the people in a peace, who are al- 
ready inebriated with victory. In the 
preſent inſtance, they ſaw, with diſplea- 
ſure, the luſt of dominion, diſappointed ; 
and they felt, with contempt, the little 
temporiſing politics, that could make a 
mighty kingdom truckle to a proſtrate 
enemy. The aſcendency, they imagined 
the miniſter to have obtained over their 
young ſovereign, rendered him, at once, 
the object of their terror and averſion. 
They feared him, as the ſuppoſed diſ- 
ciple of arbitrary principles; and, with 
a much leſs juſtifiable prejudice, they 
hated him, as the native of a country, 
whole progreſs they had ever contem- 
plated with jealouſy. An event, which 
A 2 took 
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took place at this time, added freſh fuel 


to the fire. In the cyder act, the mini- 
ſter revived a part of that ſcheme of ex- 
ciſe, which had rendered {ir Robert 
Walpole ſo obnoxious; without, at the 
ſame time, imitating fir Robert Wal- 


pole's deference for the voice of the 


people. He reſolutely carried through 


the meaſure, and preſently after reſigned 


his employments. 


II is not eaſy, to underſtand the po- 
litics of the preſent reign, withont a re- 
troſpect to the hiſtory of the preceding. 
From the revolution, the independency, 
and the ſturdy virtue of the houſe of 


commons had been gradually decaying, 


In the mean time, the power, which 


this imperceptible change, in the Eng- 


gliſh conſtitution, neceſſarily placed ſome- 
where, fell partly into the hands of the 


great nobility, Their authority, when 
it was joined to the influence of the 


crown, became abſolutely irreſiſtible. . It 


\ | is 
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is not the character of an ariſtocracy, to 
uſe their power with moderation. Ac+ 
cordingly, they poſſeſſed themſelves, 
with a kind of proſcriptive ſpirit, of all 
places of honour and emolument, and, in 
ſome manner, made their ſovereign a 
priſoner in his cloſet. It was preſently 
foreſeen, that, if this authority could be 
ſilently undermined, the Britiſh govern- 
ment would want little, except the 
forms, of a ſyſtem of deſpotiſm. The 
combination of monarchy and republic- 
aniſm is clearly artificial : and, I believe, 
we ſhould lie open to very few excep- 
tions, ſhould we eſtabliſh, it as a maxim; 
that the prince is never averſe to diſen- 
gage himſelf from the ſhackles of con- 
trol. The period, of which I am treat- 
ing, was thought particularly to favour 
ſuch an attempt. The ſpirit of diſaffec- 
tion was grown out of date. The fourth 
in deſcent, and the third in ſucceffion, 
even the advocates of hereditary right 
ſeemed reconciled to the government of 
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his preſent majeſty. He had none of 


thoſe continental prepoſſeſſions, which 


obliged his predeceſſors, to make conſi- 
derable ſacrifices at the ſhrine of their 
miniſters. His birth, as a native of Bri- 


| tain, and his early youth, united all 


hearts in his favour, and ſeemed to in- 


ſure a liberal conſtruction to the mea- 


ſures of his government. The ſucceſ- 
ſes of the war gave it an additional luſtre; 


and it ſeemed not eaſy, to ſhake a throne, 


ſurrounded, and made venerable, by the 
trophies of victory. 


Ix conformity to theſe ideas, one of 
the firſt objects of the earl of Bute, was 


to create a party, for the ſupport of the 


dignity of the crown, and who were to 
be diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the 


king's friends. A miniſter, whoſe au- 
thority was founded in the voice of the 
people, and his abilities of the moſt im- 
poſing and formidable deſcription, was 
not likely to be beheld by him, with a 
very 
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very favourable eye. In ſhaking off this 
. Impediment, he was preſently ſucceſsful. 
He was not leſs fortunate in his ſecond 
attempt. 'The duke of Newcaſtle, the 
head of the ariſtocratical party, was re- 
duced to a private ſtation. That party 
experienced the ſpirit of proſcription in 
its turn; and its connexions, even to the 
loweſt - officers of government, found 
themſelves {tripped of their preferments, 
in a manner, that ſeemed to partake of 
inhumanity and injuſtice. Lord Bute ſaw. 
himſelf at the pinnacle of his ambition. 
His want of popularity however, diſ- 
guſted, and terrified him. | He. had ſcarce- 
ly attained his object; when he began to 
think of reſigning it. He imagined, that 
the plan, he had laid down, might be car- 
ried on, with better ſucceſs, under a new 
adminiſtration of his own appointment: þ 
and that, by their means, he might re- 
tain, as mach influence, as he deſired ; 

without being ſubjected to the nl 
of having any public concern in their 


meaſures. 
THE 
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Tas aſfertion of ſecret influence is in 
its very nature of difficult eſtabliſhment : 

and, accor dingly, while {ome have ex- 
tended their ſuſpicions, on this head, to 
a degree, altogether improbable; there. 
are others, who have remained wholly 
incredulous. That many negociations, 
reſpecting the great offices of government, 
were carried on by the earl of Bute, for 
ſeveral years after his reſignation, is a 
matter, that ſeems, at this time, to ad- 
mit of pretty ſatisfactory evidence. That 
he was the real miniſter during this pe- 
riod, and that all the meaſures of go- 
vernment were directed by him, can 
ſcarcely be imagined. His very diſſatiſ- 
faction with the ſucceeding adminiſtra 
tions, abundantly | proves, that they fre- 
quently aſſerted their independency. A 
certain degree of power, of which per- 
haps himſelf had no very preciſe idea, he 
wiſhed to retain. It muſt always be re- 
membered, that fickleneſs and inſtability 
ſeem to have formed a leading trait of 


his 


7 
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his character. In this chaos of politics, 
much muſt neceſſarily, for the preſent 
remain unintelligible : perhaps the pen 
of diſtant hiſtorians will ſcarcely be able 
to develop the obſcurity. 


TE perſon, he placed at the head of 
affairs, and whom he probably imagined 
well qualified, to anſwer his purpoſes, 
was Mr. George Grenville. Though 
nobly born, his ambition had ſeparated 
him from his family connections, and, 
at this time, he ſtood almoſt alone. He 
was poſſeſſed of a ſound underſtanding; 
and his induſtry, in the fulfilling every 
public engagement, was altogether un- 
wearied. His aſſiduous attention however 
to little objects, ſeemed to have narrow- 
ed his mind; and, though perfectly equal 
to the buſineſs of office, ſo long as it con- 
tinued in a regular train, he was not 
formed, to grapple with arduous ſitua- 
tions, or to tread unbeaten paths. _ 
hd IN 
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Ix the mean time, it was not long, be- 
fore he diſcovered a firmneſs and inflexi- 
bility of ſpirit, that were, by no means, 
agreeable to his political creator. The 
preſidency of council had been for ſome 
time vacant, and one of the ſecretaries 

of ſtate now died. This ſituation ſeem- 
ed to afford a favourable opening for a 
new change of miniſtry, Lord Bute is 
ſaid, upon former occaſions, more than 
once, to have ſuggeſted to Mr. Pitt, and 
other leaders in oppoſition, the practica- 
bility of their return into office. A ne- 
gociation was now certainly commenced, 
and even carried ſo far, as for the great 
' commoner, to have had repeated confe- 
rences, reſpecting it, with his majeſty. 
The favourite had either the temerity, 
to imagine, that he could render this 
immortal hero, the appendage of his ſyſ- 
tem; or the diſingenuity, to deſign the 
deluding and diſgracing a character, to 
the general veneration of which he prin- 
cipally aſcribed the unpopularity of his 
© £14: K 2 OWN. 
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own. The terms however, that were 
held out, were finally rejected as inad- 
miſfible; and the old miniſtry were per- 
mitted to retain their preferments, and 
to ſtrengthen themſelves with the acceſ- 
ſion of the duke of Bedford. 


AL T#mover theſe treaties were, for the 
preſent, abortive, they had however one 
very conſiderable and conſpicuous effect. 
They fixed the longing eyes of all men 
upon the great offices under government. 
They rendered the efforts of oppoſition 
_ . In parliament, irregular, temporiſing and 
timid. Every man feared, by ſome raſh 
ſtep, to cloſe upon himſelf the half-open 
door of promotion. Even the proud ſpi- 
rit of Mr, Pitt was infected with the ge- 
neral contagion.—His brilliant ſervices, 
and his unrivalled abilities had now 
placed him on high. He had begun to 
decline in the vale of years; and his in- 
creaſing infirmities gave an additional ve- 
nerableneſs to his character. When he 
| came 
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came down to the houſe of commons, it 
was uſually, wrapped in flannels, and 


ſupported upon a crutch. Every eye 


turned its ardent gaze upon his viſage ; 

and every ear hung upon the truths, that 
flowed from his tongue, as upon the dic- 
tates of a ſuperior intelligence. It ſeem- 
ed, as if the genius of Britain deſcended, 


to point out the path of tranquility and 


happineſs.—Had he known, perfectly, to 
have preſerved the dignity of his charac- 
ter; had he looked down with ſuperiori 
ty, upon the little traffic of places and 
power; had he reſerved himſelf, to ſnatch 
his country from the tremendous ruin, 
that he lived to ſee falling upon her 
head: how ſplendid and how beautiful 
had been this department of his hiſtory ! 
—But, among all the malignant effects 
of that clandeſtine influence, we have at- 


tempted to deſcribe, this was not the. 
leaſt; that it was able, to degrade the 


character of the illuſtrious commoner ; 
that it took hold of him by his ambition, 
| NJ. the 
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the only part, that heaven had left vul- 
nerable about him; and introduced a 
feebleneſs and verſatility into his ſtory, 
that muſt ever form the principal blemiſh _ 
of this immortal patriot. 


Tux firſt buſineſs of the new ſeſſion of 
parliament, and that, which principally. 
fixed the public attention, was the af- 
fair of Mr. Wilkes. He had figured a- 
mong the vindicators of Mr. Pitt, at the 
time, when his character was moſt out- 


rageouſly attacked. Of all his contem- 


porary writers in that ſtile, he ſeemed 
principally to have gained the general 
ear; and the late miniſter had, in ſome 
meaſure, fallen a ſacrifice, to the popu- 
larity of the North Briton. In one of 
thoſe papers, he had animadverted upon a 
ſpeech from the throne, and, under pre- 
tence of conſidering it, as the ſpeech of 
the miniſter, had boldly charged it with aſ- 
ſerting a falſehood. This circumſtance was 
eagerly laid hold of by his enemies. A ge- 
4 neral 
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neral warrant was iſſued againſt him; 
his papers were ſeized ; himſelf taken 
into cuſtody, and treated, in all reſpects, 
with particular ſeverity. 'They had to 
do however with a perſon of a high and 
unconquerable ſpirit. He preſently ob- 
tained his liberty ; his party was eagerly 
embraced by the populace; and he ſeem- 
ed ready to engage, upon almoſt an e- 
qual footing, with the moſt formidable 
adverſaries. 


ron the meeting of parliament, the 
ſcene was entirely altered. The paper 


in queſtion was immediately voted a li- 
bel, and ordered to be burned by the 


common hangman, The privilege, in 


conſideration of which he had been en- 
larged by chief juſtice Pratt, afterwards 
lord Camden, was declared a nullity. 
A day was fixed, for the hearing of evi- 
dence, in proof of his being the author, 


In the mean time, the Eſſay on Woman, 
which had been ſtolen from him, in a 


„ manner, 
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manner, that reflects little honouruponthe 
perpetrators, was produced, and a new 
charge, founded upon it, exhibited. a- 
gainſt him, in the houſe of lords. All 
his friends deſerted him. Mr. Pitt join- 
ed in the cry, and exclaimed upon him, 
as * the blaſphemer of his God, and the 
<« reviler of his king.” Alarmed at the 
criticalneſs of his ſituation, he determin- 
ed to go into voluntary exile. Soon af- 
ter this, he was expelled the houſe of 
commons ; found guilty upon two ſeve- 
ral indictments, in regard to the obnoxi- 
ous performances, and declared an out- 
law. Thus ſeemed to have been com- 
pleted the ruin of a man, ſo lately the 
favourite of his acquaintance, and the 
idol of the people; whole wit, ſpirit 
and good humour, if he had not been 
carried to unwarrantable exceſs, might 
have inſdred to him the poſſeſſion of tran- 
quil enjoyment and general eſteem. 


THE moſt important queſtion, relative 
to this buſineſs, and the only one, upon 
which 
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which oppoſition properly muſtered 
themſelves, was that of the legality of 
general warrants. It was here, that 
Mr. Pitt exerted himſelf with un- 
common energy. By ſuch warrants, 
it was aſſerted, the moſt innocent per- 
ſon might be dragged from his bed, 
and committed to priſon. All his ſecrets 
might be expoſed ; all his papers turned 
into evidence againſt himſelf. 'Any pre- 
vious charge were no longer neceſſary. 
The diſpleaſure of a corrupt miniſter, 
the wantonneſs of an inferior miſcreant, 


may ſubje& him to every outrage. How 
| ſhall this be reconciled with ; the Britiſh . 


conſtitution ? © It is,” ſaid the great 
commoner, © a maxim of our law, that 
« every Engliſhman's houſe is his caſtle. 
c Not that it is ſurrounded with walls 
5 and battlements. It may be a ſtraw- 


built ſhed. Every wind of heaven 


c may whiſtle round it. All the ele- 


c ments of nature may enter in. But 


« the king cannot; the king dare not.“ 
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In ſpite however of all that could be 
urged, the queſtion was carried againſt 
him. But the minority, upon this occa- 
ſion was ſo conſiderable, that govern- 
ment may rather be ſaid, to have eſcap- 
ed, than to have obtained the victory. 


Anotnzs meaſure of this adminiſtra- 
tion, which, though it did not attract 
equal attention at the time, will princi- 
pally ſerve to fix its character with po- 
ſterity, was the new mode of conduct 
they adopted, with reſpe& to Britiſh 
America. They planted the ſevereſt 
reſtraints, upon the trade ſhe carried on 
with the colonies of France and Spain, 


which, though in the letter of the law £ 


contraband, was however, in the higheſt 
degree, advantageous, both to herſelf, 
f and the mother country. They prohi- 
bited the uſe of paper currency. They 
impoſed new duties upon her exports 
and imports. And, to fill up the mea- 
ſure oſ their proceedings againſt her, in 


the 
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the following ſeſſion, they paſſed the ce- 
lebrated ſtamp- act. During the time, in 
which this matter was agitated, and in- 
deed through the whole ſeſſion, Mr. Pitt 
was abſent from the houſe of commons. 


Tuts is aſſerted upon the credit of a 
bock, of conſiderable party authority, in- 
titled the hiſtory of minority, from 1762 
to 1765. (Ch. 21. P- 309.) In the mean 
time, it may be proper to obſerve, that 
the celebrated writer of Junius's letters, 
expreſſſy affirms, that Mr. Pitt and lord 
Camden, as members of oppoſition, de- 
clared themſelves in favour of America, 
during the adminiſtration of Mr. Gren- 
ville. Several circumſtances concur, to 
induce me to reject this teſtimony. Mr. 
Burke, in the celebrated ſpeech, in which 
he deduces the hiſtory of the American 
proceedings, aſſerts, that no meaſure, of 
equal importance, ever encountered a 
more languid oppoſition, than the ſtamp- 
act. (See alſo Almon's debates of the 
75 ks houſe 
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houſe of commons. Vol. 7. p. 20.) Thanks 
were voted in America to general Con- 
way and Mr, Barre, as it's moſt ſtrenuous 
oppoſers. (Annual Regiſter. Vol. 8. p. 51.) 
And it deſerves onr notice, that lord Cam- 
den was not created 2 peer, till ſome 
months after. As chief juſtice of the com- 
mon pleas, he had indeed a ſeat, upon 
the wool-ſack, in the houſe of lords; but 
the judges not being conſulted, he cer- 
tainly delivered no opinion upon the ſub- 
ject. I have inſerted this remark, that, 
when I am found contradicting authori- 


ties, that may be apprehended reſpect- 


able, I may not be haſtily concluded, to 
have done it, out of ignorance, and not 
for reaſons, with which I have not always 
thought proper to trouble my reader. 


AzovrT. this time, died fir William 
Pynſent, a perſon of conſiderable proper- 
ty, and who had long been an admirer of 
the great commoner; and bequeathed to 
him the bulk of his eſtate. By this means, 

F 1 5 7.. me 
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he is aid, from a ſlenderneſs of circum- 
ſtances, to have been raiſed at once, 
into a conſiderable fulneſs of fortune. 
Such examples are among the loudeſt 
demonſtrations of public ſpirit, and the 
ſtrongeſt incitements of maſculine virtue. 


Tux miſunderſtanding between lord 
Bute and the miniſtry had never been 
perfectly healed. Freſh ſubjects of jea- 
louſy were ſtarted. A communication 
was again opened with Mr. Pitt, and his 
grand coadjutor, lord Temple. In order 
to give it additional weight, the duke of 

Cumberland, uncle to his majeſty, was 
employed, as the negociator. The terms 
were not very different from thoſe, 
which had been offered in a former in- 

ſtance. The earl of Northumberland, 

an intimate friend of the favourite, was 
firſt propoſed to preſide at the treaſury 

board; and afterwards mentioned for 

lord chamberlain. With this latter. plan, 
Mr. Pitt is ſaid not to have been unwil- 
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ling to have cloſed, but to have declared 
a reſolution, not to come in, unleſs he 
could have carl Temple, as his colleague: 
That nobleman, with ſome aſperity of 
language, rejected any idea of a compro- 
miſe, and inſiſted upon baniſhing, from 
all offices of truſt and confidence, every 
perſon, who was in habits of intercourſe 
with lord Bute. Thus the negoctation 
was again fruſtrated, and the miniſtry in 
poſſeſſion became'triumphant. PR 


Do this occaſion was exhibited an 
extraordinary ſcene. Confiding in their 
imaginary ſtrength, the exiſting miniſters 
diſplaced, at one blow, lord Northum- 
berland, lord Holland, late Mr. Fox, and 
Mr. Stuart Mackenzie, brother to the 
favourite. Party writers even went ſo 
far as to report, that the duke of Bed- 
ford, who was now conſidered as their 
leader, was carried to the exceſs of diſ- 
reſpect and outrage to the perſon of his 
ſovereign. After robbing him of the 
rights 
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« rights of a king, he would not permit 

«him to preſerve the honour of a gen- 

ce tleman. _ ha 


MarTTERs were now ſo far advanced, 
as to ſhut out all proſpect of conciliation. 
As the laſt reſource, application was made 
to the marquis of Rockingham, and the 
duke of Newcaſtle. They were permit- 
ted to name their own terms; and the 
reſult was an entire change of admini- 
ſtration. So high however was the pub- 
lic opinion of Mr. Pitt and his friends, 
that the new miniſters, did not ſet out 
with: any great degree of popularity; 
and they were even glanced at, in terms 
of diſapprobation, by the city of London, 
inan addreſs they preſented to the king, 
upon. the birth of a prince. They diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves, by the appellation 
of old whigs, and were the profeſſed 
ſucceſſors of the Walpoles and the Pel- 
hams. No great expectations were there- 
fore formed from them, by the enthuſi- 
aſtic friends of liberty. 5 
TREx 
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8 pre ently however redeemed 
their characte The leaven of the old n 
ruling party ſeemed entirely purged away, 
by the perſonal qualities of their preſent 
leader. He was ©* mild, but determined.“ 
Without poſſeſſing the elevations of ge- 
nius, his views of every ſubject were il- 
luminated with the rays of virtue, and 
aſcertained with the manlineſs of truth. 
When all about him was uproar and con- 
Fuſion, when heaven from above threate- 
ned, and earth trembled under his feet, 
he was perfectly ſerene and collected. 
Eſtranged to the violence of the paſſions, 
his meaſures were dictated by the pureſt 
benevolence. And to crown all her gifts, 
heaven bleſſed him with a friend, in the 
higheſt degree, worthy of him. Exube- 
rance of genius, and all the charms of 
eloquence were his leaſt praiſe. Spot- 
leſs integrity, diſintereſted virtue, labo- 
rious patriotiſm ; theſe qualities ſhall hold 
him up to the veneration of poſterity, 
when his foes are forgotten in contempt, 


or immortaliſed to im. 1 
TRE 
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Tux firſt meaſures of the new admini- 
ſtration reſpected America. That country 


was inflamed almoſt to the degree of inſur- 


rection. Lord Rockingham paſſed a law, 
declaratory of the parliamentary ſuprema- 
cy of this country, in all caſes whatſoever; 


and totally repealed the ſtamp act. The 


former he did, in oppoſitition to Mr. Pitt; 
and the latter, againſt the inclination of 
the party, that had brought him into pow- 
er. His conduct was, of courſe, much 
criticiſed. In declaring our right to tax 
America, he muſt be allowed to have gon; | 
travened the plaineſt principles of liberty. 
He furniſhed a plauſible pretext to the 
party, that came after him, and who were 


determined to give an efficiency to the 
pofition, which he certainly never in- 
tended. In the mean time, that his 


conduct was founded in principle, cannot 


reaſonably be doubted. The oppoſition 
that he encountered, on the one ſide, and 


on the ather, plainly evinces it. The ſu- 
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premacy of his country was, at that time, 
a favourite article with all parties. And 

he apprehended, ſurely not without ſome 
appearance of reaſon, that this could never 
be maintained, without reſerving a power 

of compelling them, in the laſt reſort, to 
furniſh their quota for the uppen of go- 
vernment. 


A Passace from one of Mr. Pitt's 
ſpeeches upon this ſubject, as relating to 
a queſtion of the utmoſt importance in the 
Britiſh conſtitution, I will beg leave to in- 
ſert. © There is,” ſaid he, © an idea in 
eon, that the colonies are virtually re- 
« preſented in this houſe. I would fain 
© know, by whom an American is repre- 
« ſented here. Is he repreſented by 
any knight of the ſhire, in any . coun- 
ty in this kingdom? Would ta 
« God, that reſpectable repreſentati- 
« on were augmented to a great- 
4er number ! Or will you tell me, 
ee that he is repreſented by any repre- 


ſentative 
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cc ſentative of a borough ;—a borough, 
« which perhaps no man ever ſaw ? This 
is what is called, the rotten part of 
*© the conſtitution. It cannot laſt the 
% century. If it do not drop off, it muſt 
« be amputated. The idea of a virtual 
«© repreſentation of America in this 
«© houſe, is the moſt contemptible idea, 
« that ever entered into the head of a2 

man. It does not deſerve a ſerious 
6 refutation,” „„ 


| In the mean time, the attention of 
miniſtry was, by no means confined to 
this great object. They eſtabliſhed ſe- 
veral new and important regulations, in 

the commercial ſyſtem of the colonies. 
They repealed the exciſe upon cyder. 
They declared general warrants, and 

the ſeizure of papers illegal. They 
concluded a commercial treaty with 
the empreſs of Ruſſia, And, in the 

laſt place, they ſettled, to the fatisfac- 

tion of the owners, the long-conteſted 
L affair 
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affair of the Canada bills; and made ſome 


progreſs, in adjuſting the diſpute, about 


the ranſom of Manilla: two points, in 


which the late treaty of peace had ne- 


ver been e executed. 


Tn doing all this, in the very midſt 
of danger, and in the hourly expectation 
of an expulſion from their offices, cer- 
tainly merits the higheſt commendation. 


But the era of their power was now” 


paſt. It only remained for them, to fix 


their reputation on the moſt permanent 
baſis. They quitted their places with 
a diſintereſtedneſs, which, it is to be 
feared, will be more the object of admi- 


niſtration, than of example. They ſe. 


cured neither place, penſion, or rever- 
ſion to themſelves, or any of their adhe. 
rents. 


_ CHAP 
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Mr. Pitt becomes lord privy ſeal, and earl 
4 of Chatham. —His coadjutors i in admi- 


n tration. — Meaſures of government. 
Lord Chatham withdraws from pu- 


blic buſineſs.—Syſlem of American tax- 
ation renewed.-— Middleſex election. 
Earls of Shelburne and Chatham reſi . 
a ern oct ef IA 


# = generous « mind would with to 
* © draw a veil over the ſcene, which 
followed. We have beheld Mr. Pitt, at 
the head of the moſt ſtrenuous and moſt 
ſucceſsful adminiſtration, this country 
ever knew. We are now to behold an 
adminiſtration formed under his auſpices, 
the feebleſt, the moſt diſunited, I had 
almoſt faid, the moſt pernicious, that the 
preſent reign, fruitful in ſuch admini- 

L 3 ſtrations, 
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ſtrations, has exhibited. In treating of 


it however, let us endeavour, to diſtin- 


guiſh the blamable, from that, which is 


ſimply unfortunate in the ſtory of our 
hero; and to draw the line, between 
what an undiſtinguiſhing | vulgar may 
ſtigmatiſe, and what cool and diſintereſt- 


: ed n muſt condemn. 


ONE of the firſt ee circum- 


ſtances, attending its formation, was its 


diſplacing a connection of men, virtuous 


in their intrinſic character, who had been 


gradually advancing i in the public eſteem. 
The jealonſy between theſe two partits, 
has perhaps been one of the principal, | 
misfortunes of the reign. . Could they. 
have fir mly united, and forgotten all their 
petty differences, for the ſake of the 
public good; they might probably have 
formed an immoveable barrier againſt 
that ſecret influence, of which each of 
them has complained in his turn; and 
an invincible phalanx, in the cauſe of 

public 


% 
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public liberty, and the vindication of na- 


tional honour, 


Tus plan too, upon which the new 


adminiſtration was formed, was, to ſay 


the leaſt of it, a very hazardous one. 'The 
precarious and infirm health of Mr. Pitt 


rendered it impracticable for him, to en- 
gage in any of the great reſponſible of- 
fices, or regularly to ſuperintend the 


helm of government. In a word, he had 


no other alternative, but that of com- 
poſing an adminiſtration of ſuch perſons, 
as he could beſt truſt; and delegating 
his credit to colleagues, who ſhould ſtu- 
diouſly fill up his plans, and, from con- 
viction, purſue his meaſures. To give 
efficiency to a ſyſtem of this ſort, impli- 
cit confidence, and unlimited fr iendſhip 
were n 


IN the mean tian, it muſt not be « con- 


cealed, that Mr. Pitt, with all hisabihties, 
and all his virtues, was not of a temper, 


L 4 de 
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the beſt adapted to the milder ties of 
friendſhip. His unhounded ambition 
could not admit of a perfect participa- 
tion of intereſts; and the impoſing fuperio- 
rity of his talents was calculated to keep 
leſſer minds at an awful diſtance. Some- 
thing of this ſort will probably be 
thought viſible, in the miſunderſtanding, 
that now broke out, between him, and 
his noble brother in law, earl Temple. 


Tar had long breed the moſt 
perfect harmony upon every political 
queſtion, and the great commoner. had 
warmly declared in parliament, that he 
would live and die with his noble bro- 
„ther.“ But, —ſuch is the mutability of 
all human things |—theſe illuſtrious per- 
ſons could not now agree, in the very 
outſet of the buſineſs ; and ſeem to have 
diſplayed that harſh and unaccommoda- 
ting humour, that would have been un- 
graceful in perfect ſtrangers. As lord 
TR was defined; to hold the firſt 
oſtenſible 
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oſtenſible place in government, and Mr. 
Pitt meaned what had uſually been con- 
ſidered, as an irreſponſible office, for him. 
ſelf; that nobleman, it ſeems, expected 
to have been treated upon an equality; 
and conceived, that he might claim a re- 
gular ſhare, in nominating the whole ad- 
miniſtrat ion. The ideas too, which theſe 
two great men had formed of the plan, 
upon which their miniſtry ſhould be ad- 
juſted, appear to have been different. 
Lord Temple was for ſuch a coalition of 
parties, as, he apprehended, would beſt 
conduce to give ſolidity to the ſyſtem, 
and form the moſt effectual barrier againſt 
any extrinſic influence. Accordingly he 
propoſed one noble lord, out of their own. 
connexion; and another, earl Gower, 
who adhered to an oppoſite party, for 
two of the moſt conſiderable places. Mr. 
Pitt anſwered, that thoſe places were al- 
ready engaged); and, upon this, his lord- 
ſhip immediately broke off the confe- 
VVV ͤ 3647 go 
Tus 


_ plying temper, at a time, when their 
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Tus far we perceive nothing, that 
5 pointedly interferes with any generalprin- 
Ciples of government, or ſtrongly im- 
_ peaches the character of either of the 
perſons i in queſtion. We have only to la- 
ment, that they diſcovered this uncom- 


union was molt deſirable ; and that Mr. 5 

Pitt was deprived, by the means of it, of 

one of the moſt valuable ſecurities he 
could have had, for the uniform purſuit 
of his meaſures. What followed is not 
W indifferent. 105 


Th „Nor catisfied- xcith Et Lfinifter 1 
= 8 inſeparable from their diſcord, 
they proceeded to the diſreputable length 
of a paper war. Mr. Pitt was firſt attack - 
eld in a pamphlet, which is ſaid, by lord 
Cheſterfield, to have been written by the 
Carl himſelf; and of Which a more pro- 


: — character cannot be given, than that, 
_ which be has ſubjoined to this informa- 


tion; 3 that it is © very ſeurrilous and 
vw Ke cc ſcandalous 
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« ſcandalous, and betrays private conver- 
« ſation.” The anſwer was written, not 
by Mr. Pitt himſelf, but probably by one 
of his friends, and under his ſanction. 
The character of earl Temple however, 
lord Cheſterfield conjectures, from the 
manner, in which it is expreſſed, to have 
been Mr. Pitt's own. As excellent ſa- 
tire is ſeldom wholly unfounded, and as 
it may ſerve, at the ſame time, to illuſ- 
trate the diſpoſition of our hero, it may 
not be unworthy of inſertion. 


Lord Temple, though he has poſſeſ- 
« * ſed ſome very conſiderable offices in the 
„government, has never been remark- 
ci able for any aſtoniſhing ſhare of abili- 
<« ties; and, till his reſignation with Mr. 
© Pitt, on the acceſſion of his preſent 
« majeſty, he was looked upon, merely, 
as a good natured, inoffenſive noble- 
«man, who had a very fine ſeat, and 
e was al ways ready to indulge any body, 
5 with a Walk in his garden, or look at 
his 
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« his furniture. How he has ſuddenly 
ce commenced ſuch a ſtateſman, as to be 
«put in competition with Mr. Pitt, is 
40 not eaſy to determine: but ſo far is 
00 clear, that, had he not faſtened himſelf 
© into Mr. Pitt's train, and acquired, by his 
affinity, ſuch an intereſt in the hiſtory 
of that great man; he might have 
« crept out of life, with as little notice, 
& as he crept in, and gone off with no 
* other degree of credit, than that of 
« adding a ſingle unit to the bills of 
60 mortality.“ 


Tus noble cas] being now out of the 
MS the duke of Grafton was ap- 
pointed firſt lord of the treaſury; and, at 
the ſame time, Mr. Charles Townſhend, 
Was conſtituted the miniſter. of the houſe 
of commons. Both of them were remark- 
able, for the verſatility of their political 
conduct. Their characters however were 
not entirely ſimilar.— The duke had ori- 
ginally formed himſelf, under the auſpices 

TM of 
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of Mr. Pitt. He afterwards joined the 
Rockingham adminiſtration. When it 
began to be pretty generally perceived, 
that their power was drawing to a cloſe, 
and it was in contemplation to apply to 
the great commoner; the duke of Graf- 
ton reſigned, declaring, that he thought 
that adminiſtration too weak, to do any eſ- 
ſential ſervice; but that, under his illuſtri- 
ous patron, he would be content, “ to ac- 
c cept the molt inſignificant office, and 
cc to wield a ſpade, or a mat tock.“ He 
is repreſented, by a very penetrating 
writer, as having been “ ſullen and ſe- 
“ vere, without probity;“ as having been 
« unprincipled and diſſipated, without 
& gaiety.“ In him were ſuppoſed to 
have been blended, whatever is moſt 
odious, with whatever is moſt contemp- 
tible. With parts, plauſible enough, to 
diſgrace and betray the firſt and wiſeſt 
head in Britainz he had not penetration 
enough, to hinder him from being the 
tool of men, who were happy to meet 
"with 
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with a perſon, that ſeemed ready to pur- 
ſue any plan, however unprecedented; 
and to adopt any meaſure, however ab- 
ſurd. 7 . 


IN Mr. 'Townſhend, on the contrary, 
fickleneſs and levity were ſo ſhaded, un 
der a thouſand beautiful accompliſhments, 
that they ſeemed, to ſtand up, and claim 
their pardon. He poſſeſſed the moſt bril- 
hant wit, and the moſt lucid eloquence- 

He was the delight and ornament of the 

| ſenate; and the charm of every private 
fociety, that he graced with his preſence. 
In a word, he was capable. of becoming 
the firit character of his age, had there 
been any connexion of men, by whom 
he could have been truſted. Such were 
the perſons, to whom, in ſome manner, 
the whole ſucceſs of a ſyſtem, upon the 
event of which the very exiſtence of this 
country poſlibly depended, was com- 

mitted. | 
3 Lok p 
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_ , Lord CAMDEN; the firmeſt patriot, and 
the trueſt friend, was. made chancellor. 
The two ſecretaries were the earl of 
Shelburne, and general Conway. The 
former, though he had once oppoſed our 
hero with peculiar acrimony, was now 
his moſt- profeſſed admirer and pupil. 
The latter was one of thoſe perſons, who 
retained their appointments, upon the 
diſmiſſion of lord Rockingham. Mr. Pitt 
himſelf accepted the office of lord privy 
ſeal. As this poſt had been conſtantly 
annexed to a peerage, he was, at the 
ſame time, created earl of Chatham. 


S$HovLD it be the fate of this eſſay, to 
ſurvive the period, in which it was im- 
mediately written, it is to be feared that 
ſome of the reflections it contains, will 

become ſcarcely intelligible. If our hero 

were fortunate, in an unexampled de- 
gree of popularity and reputation ; he, 
at leaſt experienced the fate of all ſhin- 
ing characters, to have his actions ſub- 
irs jected 


* 
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5 to the harſneſt conſtructions, and 
his faults exaggerated with laborious aſ- 
perity. Nothing could be more natural, 
or more reaſonable, than his acceptance 
of a peerage, in the circumſtances I have 
deſeribed. Few, one would have ima- 
gined, would have envied him the re- 
poſe, that his infirmities required; or 
the dignity, he had earned, by the un- 
remitted patriotiſm of a whole life of ſer- 
vices. And yet this promotion involved 
him in the bittereſt obloquy. 


Ir happened, as, without any great 
hazard of diſappointment, might have 
been readily predicted. Scarcely was 
the adminiſtration adjuſted, ere it was 
diſunited. Mr. Townſhend was not 
formed to be the deputy of any man. 
His conſcious abilities forbad it - and 
the verſatility of his diſpoſition rendered 
it impracticable. In the mean time, it is 
not improbable, the ſecret influence, we 
have ſo repeatedly mentioned, was not 

without 
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Without its ſhare, in this inauſpicious 


event; and that the diviſion Was foment- 


ed by” tlie moſt diſhonourable artifices. 


Taking it for granted, for a moment, 
that ſuch an influencé exiſted, all that 
would be neceſſary, would be an ofteri- 


I ſible adminiſtratisn ; which, the more it 


Was « divided in itſelf, the more eaſy it 


would be to defeat, in any of their devia- 


tions, from that unſcert line, that was 


marked out for them. In that caſe, it 


might poſſibly be the height of their am- 


2 bition, to olitwit the abilities, and fix 4 
blot upon the name of the moſt Ioftri- 
ous Dee tllat ever exiſted. | 


Snont was the date of the miailtry of 

lord Chatham. There are but two mea- 
5 2 that can properly be aſeribed to 

One of them was certainly defective 
ps the deſigning ; and neither were pro- 
ductive of any benefit to his country. 
Tue former related to the ſtate of the 
kingdom with regard to corn. The har- 
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veſt of 1766 had proved ſo unfavourable, 
that the nation was threatened with a 
famine. In this exigency, the miniſtry 
iſſued a proclamation of embargo, though 
corn was yet at a price, at which it 
might legally be exported. Thus far 
they did perhaps what was neceſſary ; . 
and their proceedings might be juſtified 
by the maxim, that the preſervation of 
the people is ſuperior to every other con- 
ſideration. But they ought to have bad 
the wiſdom and magnanimity, immedi- 
ately to have propoſed an act of indem. 
nity, of the moſt general natu re. In- 
ſtead of which, they brought im a bill, 

that comprehended only the inferior mi- 
niſters of the executive power; and, 
when an amendment was offered, that 
ſhould extend its operation to themfelyes, ä 
they vigorouſſy oppoſed it. In a word, 
the public had the aſtoniſhment, to ſee 
the lords Chatham and Camden, whom 
they had ever conſidered, as the grand 
ſupporters of liberty and the conſtitution, | 

plead ng 
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pleading for that moſt dangerous of all 


prerogatives, A power of diſpenſing with 
the laws of the land. 195 


TIE esd meaſure of - this zahl- | 


Arabibhi, was the appointment of a com- 
mittee, to enquire into the ſtate of the 


Eaſt-India company. Lord Chatham cer- 
tainly felt, with the deepeſt 5 regret, the 
immenſe load of debt, under which his 


country appeared ready to ſink. We had 
already miſcarried in an attempt, to diſ- 
charge part of our burden upon the 


ſhoulders of America. The apparent 


proſperity of our affairs i in the Eaſt, at 


that time, attracted very general atten- = 


tion; and it was natural to think of turn- 
ing lo extraordinary ſucceſſes, to the public 
advantage. But, before the committee 
had come to any reſblutions, lord Cha- 
tham was attacked with that long and 
dangerous illneſs which neceſſarily ſe: 


queſtered him from public buſineſs, and 


finally deprived the nation of his further 


1 M 8 ſervices, 


— 
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FI PR What his plan was, it is dif- 
ficult now, with any certainty, to deter- 
mine. By many, at that time, it Was 
ſuppoſed, that he intended entirely to 
deprive the company of their acquiſitions, 
and finally to veſt them in the crown. 
Tas adminiſtration bad originally been 
compoſed of ſuch, as had immediately en- 
liſted themſelves under the banners of 
Mr. Pitt; in conjunction with ſeveral 
perſons, who were contented to retain 
their preferments, upon the diſmiſſion of 
lord Rockingham. It was only advanced 
thus far in its progreſs, when it receiv- 
ed a ſevere ſhock, from the reſignation 
of the greater part of thoſe, who came 
under the latter deſeription. Upon this 
emergency, lord Cheſterfield aſſerts, that 
the earl of Chatham made propoſals to 
the duke of Bedford. Certain it is how- 
ever, that no coalition of this kind took 
place; and the men, who were now in- 
troduced into office, were principally 


compoſed 
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compoſed of the perſonal friends of = 
Bute, 


Ir was, by this time, ſufficiently ob- 
vious, that lord Chatham's arrangement 
muſt finally prove abortive. The chan- 
| ges, that had now taken place, ſeemed to 

prove, that the ſecret influence, ſo often 

complained of, continued to exiſt. The 
breach between Mr. Townſhend, and his 
political creator, inſtead of being healed, 
grew wider and wider. And it is pro- 
bable, that the noble lord began, by this 
time, to experience that coolneſs and de- 
ſertion in his treaſurer, which he is ſaid 
afterwards to have ſtated, as one of the 
cauſes of his miſcarriage. To complete 
the whole, his conſtitutional diſtemper 
was riſen to a height, that rendered him 
abſolutely incapable of public buſineſs. 

It is probable, that the unfavourable ap- 
peararices, I have deſcribed, ſat ſtrongly 
upon his mind, and, concurring with his 
diſorder, precipitated him into that ſtate 

M 3 ' BY 
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of imbecility, of which be now, * 
the victim. 


Sven i is the biſtory of 159 Chatham's 
ſecond adminiſtration. Humanity drops. 
a tear upon it; and the generous ſpirit, 
warmed, even to enthuſiaſm, by the 
contemplation of his former ſervices, 
would wiſh to blot it from the records of 
time. But it does not end here. In its 
commencement, it diſplaced an admini- 
| ſtration, as virtuous, as diſintereſted, as 
ever fat at the helm of government. Bri- 
tain ſeemed to derive new vigour from 
their foſtering hand. Her wounds, which 
crewhile appeared all livid and ghaſtly, 
ſeemed faſt converging to a perfect re- 
covery.— And what kiud of an admini- 
ſtration did lord Chatham leave in the 
poſſeſſion of government ? An admini- 
ſtration, unprincipled and diſunited, made 
up of the deſerters of all parties. An ; 
adminiſtration, to whoſe errors, their 
Full effect was carefully preſeryed ; ; and. 
whoſe 
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whoſe virtues, all thinly ſown, as they 
were, by an unſeen, malignant influence, 
were blaſted in the bud. In a word, an 
adminiſtration, which, with a ſlight rein- 
forcement, retained their poſts fourteen. 
years, and reduced their country to the 


loweſt abyſs of poverty, contempt and 
diſhonour. 


' Onz of the firſt acts, chat followed 
lord Chatham's demiſſion of the govern- 
ment, was an act, for granting certain 
duties in the American colonies. This 
is certainly one of the moſt extraordi- 
nary events, that hiſtory records. Three 
; principal members of the cabinet, with 
the firſt lord of the treaſury at their head, 
afterwards declared, that it had never 
received their approbation, While the 
baleful effects of the ſtamp act were yet 
freſh in the memory of every man; the 
ſame meaſure was renewed, with cir- 
cumſtances of additional i irritation. While 
every thing was carried on, with great 
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parade, in the name of lord Chatham; ; 
this was the period they choſe for their 
operations. Lord Chatham, who had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by being the firſt 
public man in this country, to declare 
| the cxcluſive right of Amer! 1ca, to grant 
her own money. Lord Chatham, to 
whom the gratitude of America had raiſ- 
ed ſtatues, and erected monuments; and 
whoſe name had been repeated, 5 one 


„ \@ -- Þ 
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Mx. Towx$8exD was the official author 
of this meaſure. The conſtant object of 
his pur ſuit was applauſe. When the yoice 
1 this country ſeemed to call for a re- 
venue from America, he had been an ad- 
vocate for the ſtamp act. In the follow . 
ing ſeſſion, when events had changed: the 


popular opinion, he voted for its repeal. 
The fall of the Rockingham adminiſtra- 


1 


tion naturally brought their favourite 


Meaſure into diſrepute, To conform 
8 therefore 


\ 
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therefore to the temper, which began ta 
prevail, Mr. Townſhend declared, very 
early in the ſeſſion, that a revenue muſt 


be had out of America. He was inſtant- 


ly tied down to his engagements. And, 
that he might fulfil them in the moſt 
plauſible manner, he introduced his bill, 
with a preamble, declaring the neceſlity 


of a revenue, to make it palatable to the 
high-fliers at home ; and he adopted: the 
American diſtinction, of reſtricting him 


ſelf to external impoſition. But the mea- 
ſure had the uſual fate of all TO 
policy. 


Irs anther had, My this time, probably ö 
begun to flatter himſelf with the idea, 
that he was, in reality, the firſt miniſter 


=Sa 


of his country, But the men, he had to 


deal with, ſeemed perfectly to up 


| ſtand the art of degrading patriotiſm, d | 


mortifying arrogance. To convince him 
of his dependency, he found himſelf, to- 
wards the cloſe of the ſeſſion, in a queſ- 


tion, 
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tion, relative to the buſineſs of the Eaſt- 
Indian committee, together with Mr. ſe- 
cretary Conway, in a vorye inconſiderable 
minority. ge 
_ . Soon after the ſeſſion was concluded, 
Mr. Townſhend died; the ſecretary re- 
ſigned; and the remaining members of 
adminiſtration formed that coalition with ' 
the Bedford party, which, unlike all the 
former political manœuvres of the reign, 
proved ſo durable. What prineipally at- 
tracted the public attention, in the next, 
and laſt ſeſſion of this parliament, was 
an attempt, made by adminiſtration, to 
deprive the duke of Portland of an eſtate; 
that had continued in his family for ſe- 
venty years, by virtue of a grant of 
king William the third. The attempt 
itſelf was ſcarcely more odious, than the 
unfair and precipitate methods, that were 
taken to See it. | 
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. Trz. miniſtry was, by this time, be- 
come ſo unpopular, that the enſuing elec- 
tions, were very. generally -and warmly. 
conteſted, throughout the kingdom. 
But, the perſon, who made himſelf prin- 
cipally noticed on this occaſion, was the 
celebrated Mr. Wilkes. While the me- 
thods, employed in his proſecution, were 
declared illegal by.the Rockingham ad- 
miniſtration, he. himſelf was, in a great. 
meaſure, forgotten. Upon the enſuing 
change, when the duke of Grafton, who 
had always profeſſed the ſtrongeſt attach- 
ment for him, was placed at the head of 
the treaſury, his hopes revived. He ap- 
plied, with confidence, to that nobleman, 
to ſolicit his pardon. Finding himſelf 
here treated with neglect, if not with 
inſult, he became deſperate. The de- 
ſpair of a man of his intrepid ſpirit, is 
always formidable. He took the reſo- 
lution to come over to England; and of- 
fered himſelf a candidate, to repreſent, 
firſt the city of London, and afterwards 
3 the 
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the county of Middleſex. In this latter 
attempt, he was ſucceſsful. The na- 
tion faw, with aſtoniſhment, an obſcure 
individual, with courage enough to en- 
gage in ſoarduous an undertaking, though 
in continual fear of his creditors, and 
With the terrors of an outlawry hanging 
over his head : and the adminiſtration of 
2} mighty kingdom, ſo daſtardiy. and pu- 
ſillanimous, as not to venture to take 
him into cuſtody, when they might have 
done it, almoſt without animadverſion „ 
but ſuffering him to go ſuch a length, as, 7 
in the event, to be able to defy their ut- 
moſt efforts. When, at laſt, he was ap- 
prehended, the populace declared them- 
ſelves ſtrongly in his favour. In the 
mean time, the miniſtry encreaſed the 
general reſentment, by appearing ſtudi- 
ouſly forward, to call in the aſſiſtance of 
the military ; and afterwards by ſcreen- 
ing, with a thouſand arts, the miniſters 
of their vengeance, from the hands of 
Ine in caſes, in which they: had gone 

| beyond 
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beyond, what even wiliary rules could 
authoriſe, 


LoRD Chatham had long ceaſed,' to 
have any concern in public affairs. Part- 
ly upon account of his health, and part- 
ly from the diſguſt and mortification he 
| conceived from. the conduct of miniſters, 
the buſineſs of his office had, for a con- 
ſiderable time, been tranſacted by com- 
miſſion. At this time, there happened 
an event, which, in ſome meaſure, rouſ- 
ed him from his torpor, and determined 
him finally to withdraw his name from 
an adminiſtration, with which he had 
* ceaſed to have any connexion. 0 


: Tur brave cee nes "los "Hg 
gled againſt the tyranny of the Genoeſe. 
Tired of an unprofitable and diſputed do- 
minion, that republic had lately made 
over her claim to the crown of France. 
But, though, in conſequence of this ceſ- 
Gon, their new maſters poured upon 


Them 
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mem an immenſe military force; yet, by 
the independent, unſubmitting ſpirit; 
that had long animated them, they were 
induced, to hold out to the laſt, and de- 
fend themſelves to their rocks and faſtneſ: 
ſes. They hoped, that ſome friendly 
power would, at length, be rouſed to 
their relief; and were perſuaded, that 
it was better to die in the cauſe of free- 
dom, than to ſubmit, and be ſlaves. 
Such a determination naturally com- 
manded the ſympathy of Britain. Se- 
parately too from this cottfidetation, the 
Hand, from its ſite in the Mediterranean, 
was generally eſteemed of conſiderable 
importance in the commercial world: 
Quietly to permit it therefore, to be 
thrown into the ſcale of a power, whoſe 
ſuperior ſtrength had long rendered her 
formidable in the eyes of Europe, was 
certainly contrary to the polities, by 
which that quarter of the globe had been 
actuated, for more than a century paſt. 
Moſt perſons imagined, that' x ſtrong 
remonſtrance 
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remonſtrance, from our court, would 
have deterred France from her under- 
taking, without the riſk of a war. 


Ix this however, they ſeem to have 
been | miſtaken. Such à remonſtrance 
was actually tranſmitted to our ambaſſa- 
dor by the earl of Shelburne, and by him 
delivered to the court of Verſailles. 
From the opinion they formed of the im- 
becility of our government, it was treat- 
ed with contempt. The concluſion was 
ſimply this. The ambaſſador inſiſted 
upon a recal, and, at the ſame time, lord 
Shelburne was diſmiſſed from his office. 
The intimacy, that now ſubſiſted be- 
tween this nobleman and lord Chatham, 
induced the aged leader, to diſplay, at 
once, his reſentment of the affront, of- 
fered to his friend; and his ſenſe of the 
national diſgrace, by an immediate reſig- 
nation. 


11 in HARV be hed, . * 
Chatham, who, in the beginning of the 


reign 
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reign, had declared, that he would never 
make himſelf reſponſible for meaſures, 
which: he was not allowed to guide; 
came now to defer this ſtep to ſo late a 
period? I will. not aſſert, that his Con- 
duct, upon this head, was entirely blame 
leſs. In the mean time, much might be 
ſaid, in. his excuſe, with regard to the 
diſtemper, under which he laboured; 
which, eſpecially in the former part of 
this period, had debilitated his faculties, 
and rendered him incapable of publie 
buſi neſs,” to the degree, thaty for a con- 
ſiderable time, he did not open a ſingle 
pacquet, that was ſent to him, of à public 
concern. Much alſo might be ſaid, re- 
ſpecting the deſertion of his friends. 
The laſt leſſon of a generous, untain- 
ted heart, is that of ſuſpicion. This is 
one part of the apology, he is ſaid af. 
terwards to have offered in his own be⸗ 
half. At the ſame time, he complained 
of a circumſtance, which could only be 
era by re enperiencs,. that 
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the open treachery, that was prac- 
tiſed againſt him, was abetted by ſecret 
influence; and that he found “ a power 
ce behind the throne, greater, than the 
c throne itſelf.” e 


IN the mean time, the diſcontents in 
America, and particularly in the capital 
of Boſton, had riſen to a very formidable 
height. Several regiments of ſoldiers how- 

ever were ordered upon that ſtation, and a 
temporary tranquility recſtabliſhed. In 
the firſt ſeſſion of the new parliament, 
theſe affairs formed a principal object of 

their attention. They voted ſeveral 
very ſtrong cenſures of the Boſtonians, 
and addreſſed his majeſty, to cauſe the 
delinquents there, to be brought over 
to this country for trial. Theſe ſeem- 
ingly. reſolute meaſures were, in the 
mean time, accompanied to America, 
with a circular letter of the ſecretary of 
ſtate, promiſing a repeal of the greater 
part of the obnoxious duties, and aſſuring, 
"8 N that 
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that the idea, of deriving a parliamenta- | 
ry revenue from that country, was en- 
tirely abandoned, 


Nornixe can be more truly deplo- 
rable, than to behold the poſſeſſion, of . 
the moſt valuable jewel of the Britiſh 
crown thus egregiouſly trifled with. By 
a partial repeal, we diſplayed a ſpiritleſs 
temper of inſidious conceflion : at the 
ſame time, that the tax we retaineg, 
not being ſufficient, to pay the, , charge of 
collection, demonſtrated, that we re- 
tained it, for the ſake of aſſerting our 
imaginary rights; and gave the lie to 
our moſt ſolemn declarations. The mi- 
niſter's engaging the honour of the ſove- 
reign, for an act hereafter to take place 
in parliament, was alſo conſidered, as 
not a little extraordinary. In a word, 
there appeared nothing manly, deciſive 
and ingenuous in the whole tranſaction. 
« If we contend for a revenue,” ſuch 
was the Ymguage of oppoſition; when 
1 5 „ the 
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the affair came afterwards to be canvalled, 
« let us eſtabliſh a revenue, that ſhall 
© be worth contending for. But if, | 
« with maturer wiſdom, and juſter prin- 
% ciples, we mean conceſſion ; let us 
© come forward, like men, and confeſs 
. our error. Let our acknowledge- 
« ment of the rights of others, be as 
e honeſt and undiſguiſed, as we would 
„ wiſh, upon a proper occaſion, to be 
ce the aſſertion of our own.” _ 


In the mean time, the moſt extraor- 
dinary domeſtic occurrences of the pre- 
ſent reign had taken place, in the affair 
of the Middleſex election. Mr. Wilkes 
was expelled the houſe of commons; re- 
elected by his conſtituents; and, in re- 
turn, declared incapable of ſitting in the 
preſent parliament. As the county was 
not to be diverted to another choice, the 
miniſtry offered the ſeat to any one, who 
would propoſe himſelf as a candidate, 
e he ſhould have but four voices. 

7-0-8 Uros 
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Upon this principle, Mr. Luttrel was af- 
terwards declared, by the houſe of com- 
mons, the legal member. Never did 
any determination ſpread a more univer- 
ſal flame of diſcontent. The city of 
London led the way, and many of the 
moſt conſiderable counties in the king- 
dom, imitated them, in petitioning the 
ſovereign for the diſſolution of parlia- 
ment. ES 


enAb. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Lord Chatham takes the lead of oppoſition. 


— Appointment of lord North. — Fall- 
land's iſlands.——Impriſonment of the 
lord mayor.—Incroachments upon the 


Eaſt India company,—Riot at Boſton. 
 —Penal atts of parliament. 


E are now brought to the laſt era 
YV Y ofthe life of lord Chatham. From 
henceforth, his conduct is unaccommo- 
dating and uniform. The figure how- 


ever, which he makes, at this time, is 


different from that, in which we have 
| hitherto ſeen him. From his reſigna- 
tion in 1761, he ſeemed, in ſome man- 
ner, to fill the eye of the public. Every 
man, not enliſted in a party, ſeemed to 
look up to his principles, as the ſtandard 


of liberty; and to his conduct, as the 
| F 
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mode] of public ſpirit. A thouſand leſ- 
ſer deviations were forgiven him, or in- 
deed ſeemed to paſs unobſerved, amid 
the ſplendour of his virtues, But the fa- 
tal era of his adminiſtration, ſunk him 
in the public eſteem. It was inglorious: 
and the generality judge rather by events, 
than by actions; and are not curious in 
diſcriminating the unfortunate, and the 
blamable. A conſiderable part of the 
blame they placed, where, I believe, 
_ poſterity will not be forward to place it, 
in the acceptance of a peerage. . The re- 
moval however, from the houſe of com- 
mons, that attended it, contributed to 
mut the door, againſt his recovering that 
boundleſs popularity, which he had for- 
merly enjoyed. 855 


DrsAproixrzp in the inauſpicious e- 
vent of the adminiſtration, which he had 
formed with ſo aſſiduous care; and mor- 

-tified, at the impolitic proceedings, of 
Which he had been, however undeſign- 
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edly, in ſome meaſure, the occaſion, he 
had, for ſome time, hid his head in the 
obſcurity of retreat. But even there, 
the voice of the people reached him. He 
was rouſed from ſupineſs and lumber. ' 
He came forward, to face his own trea- 
cherous friends, together with thoſe new 
aſſociates, whole principles, he had ever 
conſidered, as inimical to liberty. He 
even ſeemed, to have riſen from the grave, 
that erewhile had half cloſed upon his 
head; and to have caught, once more, 

all the vigour and animation of unworn 
youth. He ſhook off all his long infir- 
mities. He managed not his declining 
years. With ambitious eagerneſs, he 
preſented himſelf upon every occaſion ; 
and, where the artillery of oppoſition 
had made an impreſſion, upon the defen- 
ces of the cabal, he was ever foremoſt to 
mount the breach. Together with him, 
he brought a ſmall, but choſen phalanx 
The blunt, the honeſt and artleſs earl 
Temple. The accompliſhed, the elabo- 
N44 „ If 
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rate lord Shelburne. And laſtiy, his ex- 

cellent friend, the lord chancellor, ſaga- 

Cious andpenetrativg, unmoved by wiles, 
unawed by power 


Wirn this addition to the ſtrength of 
minority in the houſe of lords, that party 
appeared, every way, ſo reſpectable, as 
to divert the attention of the people, al- 


moſt entirely, from the proceedings of 


their repreſentatives; upon whom it had 


uſually been fixed; but who had, in a 


great meaſure, alienated their affections, 
by their conduct in the affair of Mr. 
Wilkes. The ſeſſion commenced, with 
a motion, for an amendment to the ad- 
dreſs, by lord Chatham, promiſing, with 
all convenient ſpeed, to take into conſi- 
deration the cauſes of the public diſcon- 
tents, and particularly the affair, from 
which they were ſuppoſed, to have ori- 
ginated. This amendment was ſupport- 
ed, with much energy and deciſion, by 
jord Camden. The conſequence was his 

5 immediate 
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immediate diſmiſſion from office. The 
ſeals were offered to Mr. Charles Vorke, 
who is ſaid to have accepted them with 
reluctance, through the perſonal intrea- 
ties of his ſovereign; and who ſurvived 
his appointment only three days. He was 
ſuppoſed to have put an end to his own 
exiſtence, in conſequence of his remorſe, 
for the diſgrace, he imagined himſelf to 
have ſuſtained. Terrified by ſo many 
concomitant circumſtances ; > the diſcon- 
tents of the people ; the hoſtility of his 
old patron ; and the preſent unfortunate 
event ; the duke of Grafton deſerted the | 
helm of government ; and lord North, 

who had been, for ſome time, the miniſ- 
ter of the houſe of commons, was ap- 
pointed to ſucceed him. 


TRE adminiſtration of lord North will 
ever make a principal figure, in the hiſ- 
tory of this country. It muſt be acknow- 
ledged, in his favour, that the ſeeds of 
thoſe calamities, by which his ſtory is 
ſo 
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fo eminently diſtinguiſhed, were remote- 
ly fown, before his acceſſion to office; 
and that he came forward, at a very a- 
larming and critical period. . His appoint- 
ment was evidently, in ſome meaſure, 
the effect of neceſſity. It was by chance, 
that he was placed at the head of affairs. 
But it has been the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtie of the preſent reign,Fhat thoſe. 
appointments, which were, at firſt, the 
moſt evidently temporary, have, almoſt 
univerlally, in the end, . the moſt 
permanent. e 


Ax this nobleman had neve r poſſeſſed ſo 
ronſpicuous a poſt, one may almoſt ven- 
ture to ſay, his wy would never 


have been thought of. is politics have 
ſurely had a ſufficiga fla), and the event 
has decided upon merit. His boaſt- 
ed {kill in finance, Leems to have partaken 
of the nature of fairy money, and, when 
it was called into uſe, vaniſhed from the 
woch. If he had any abilities, it n 
ko 
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to have been in debate. At the ſame 
time, his voice was harſh, and his man- 
ner unweildy. His ſpeeches were never 
illuminated with one ray of genius; and, 
when he aimed at animation, he became 
an object for laughter. But he poſſeſſed 

a ſleepineſs, and a phlegm, from which 
it was juſt poſſible for him to be rouſed. 
The philippics of oppoſition feldom broke 
in upon his repoſe. And, as they ſimply 
played upon the ſurface of his brain, 
without wounding his mind, he was able 
to retort them with a buffoonery, that 
was admired, becauſe it was nnreſembled, 
He had the firſt-rate quality of being able 
to talk long, without embarraſſment. He 
was able too, to ſtate a matter of com- 
plicated calcuſation, with conſiderable 
dclearneſs, In ther- geſpect, the day, in 
which he opened the budget, was ths 
very acme of his * 


In ſome things, his lordſhip reſembled | 
Mr. George Grenville, one of his prede- 
ceſſors. 
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ceffors. Lord Chatham had ever con- 
tidered this man, as a uſeful drudge ; and 
acknowledged, that he had been fre- 
quently indebted to his reſearches. Lord 
North had ſerved the wit ty, the volatile 
Mr. Charles Townſhend, in the ſame ca- 
pacity; and that gentleman is ſaid, to 
have entertained a ſimilar contempt for 
him. In one reſpect however, the noble- 
man in queſtion, was perfectly oppoſite to 
his predeceſſor. Mr. Grenville was 
ſhrewd, ſagacious and inflexible. Lord 
North ſeemed to have no ſentiments of 
his own. He maintained, with the ſame 
unvaried countenance, a ſyſtem today, 
the very oppoſite of the ſyſtem of yeſter- 
day. Like the Deſdemona of Othello's 
diſtempered imagination, he could 66 turn, 
« and turn, and yet go on.“ He ſeems 
to have had no objection to the execu- 
tion of meaſures, which, at the ſame 
time, he profeſſed to diſapprove. I am 
afraid, this is the very worſt feature, 

| that can n belong to a political character. 
7 T HESE 
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Tusk changes however did not make 


any immediate alteration in the face of 


affairs. Lord Chatham proſecuted his 


object, without intermiſſion; and tried 


every means for the gratification of the 
wiſhes of the people. He endeavoured, 
both by reſolution, and by bill, to reverſe 
the proceedings upon the Middleſex elec- 


tion. He moved to cenſure the miniſter, 


who had adviſed the king's anſwer to a 
remonſtance, upon that ſubje&, from the 


city of London. And he endeavoured to 


obtain, from the houſe of lords, an ad- 


dreſs to the ſovereign „for what was 


then ſo eagerly deſired, the diſſolution of 


parliament. But all his eloquence was in 


vain. Miniſters did not even ſeem to ſtudy 


the plauſible, and never engaged heartily 


in the debate, till they came to the di- 
viſion. This venerable hero was repeat- 
edly called down, by the youngeſt, and 
leaſt conſiderable of the peers, for what 
they pretended to conſider, as an undue 
warmth of expreſſion, —His perſeverance 
however. 
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however, did not go undiſtinguiſhed. 
The city felt a ſuitable gratitude, and 
voted their thanks to him for his conduct. 


TRkRE is ſomewhat remarkable in the 
ſpeech. he delivered, in ſupport of a mo- 
ö tion, for augmenting the number of ſea- 
men. He concluded with theſe memo- 
Table words: © Although, my lords,” 
ſaid he, © it ſeems to be ſo unſettled a- 
4 mong us, whether we ſhall put on the 
© armour-of defence; a queſtion, at 
« worſt, if carried in the affirmative, 
e which cannot but be conſidered, as an 
« act of prudence I do now pledge 
« myſelf to this honourable houſe, for 
&« the truth of what Jam going to aſſert: 
4 that, at this very hour, that we are 
ce ſitting together, there has been a blow 
. of hoſtility ſtruck againſt us, by our 
«© old inveterate enemies, in ſome part 
* of the world.“ This prediction was, 
almoſt immediately, verified, in the affair 
of Falkland's iſlands. fl 


POLITICAL 
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_ PoLITICAL propheſy is a diſcriminating | 
| particular in lord Chatham's character. 
He willingly indulged himſelf in it; and 
he was perhaps very ſeldom miſtaken. 
Much was undoubtedly owing to his in- 
telligence; and much to that ſagacity, 
without which, he pronounced extrinſic 
intelligence to be nothing. But this is 
not all. There is an enthuſiaſm ; if you 
will, an inſpiration, that is connate to all 
original genius. Nature ſeems to de- 
light, to own, and to vindicate it, in all 
it's efferveſcencies. 


Is the mean time, this is perhaps one 
of the moſt extraordinary inſtances of the 
kind, that is to be met with in hiſtory. It 
may therefore be worth while to at- 
tempt to analize it, and diſtinctly to aſſign 
its various cauſes, The character of 


Britain had palpably been ſinking for ſe- 


veral years in the eyes of Europe. The 
affair of Corſica had, at once, demonſtra- 
ted this circumſtance, and increaſed it. 
- Warlike preparations were commenced 
in 
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in the ports of France and Spain. The 
continuance therefore of the general tran- 
quility was become precarious. But there 
is ſomething peremptory and circumſtan- 
tial in the prediction I have related, that 
| theſe conſiderations do, by no means AC- 
count for. The object of the prepara- 
tions was apparently uncertain. We 
were, at preſent, in full, peace; and, if its 
duration were precarious, the immediate 
commencement of hoſtilities was much 
more ſo. It was improbable, that the 
enemy ſhould begin, by a precipitate at- 
tack, upon a diſtant and unimportant 
part of the empire. The attack made 
no part of any regular ſyſtem; and there- 
fore, as the part of ſuch a ſyſtem, it 
could not de developed. | 


TAE territorial right to the iſtands in 
queſtion, was a matter, involved in the 
utmoſt obſcurity. The Spaniard how 
ever had invaded our poſſeſſion, without 
any previous diſcuſſion, and in full peace; 

. and 
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and had ſtripped us of it, with circum- 
{tances of deliberated infult. This pro- 
ceeding certainly demanded exemplary. 
reparation. They ſeemed however much . 
diſpoſed, to procraſtinate the negociation. 
At length, by the mediation of France, 
in the hopes of whoſe warlike aſſiſtance 
they appear to have been diſappointed, 
they conſented to replace every thing 1 in 

it's former ſituation. 'The acceptance of. 
theſe terms might have been aſcribed to 
a ſpirit of moderation. No object of diſ- 
pute could certainly be more frivolous, or 
more unworthy of plunging half mankind- 
in the horrors of war. It came out how- 
ever, ſome time after, by the confeſſion. , 
of the French ambaſſador, that, in order 
to obtain theſe terms, we were obliged 
to ſtipulate, on our part, the finally eva- 
cuating the diſputed iſlands ; and the be- 
ing the firſt to deſiſt from our warlike 
preparations. 1 a En 


* 


PacckzpINcs, like theſe, though, the 
laſt article was, at that time, only ſuſ- 
O pected, 
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peed, were ſo much the reverſe of the 
haughty and deciſive manners of lord 
Chatham, that it is not to be wondered 
at, that he ſtrained every nerve, to abtain 
a. parliamentary ſtigma, upon the con- 
duct of the Britiſh negociators. He com- 
pared the preſent compromiſe, to the 
famous convention of ſir Robert Wal- 
pole, that led the way to the war of 
1739; and aſſerted the Oy: of a 
ſimilar event. 


Wire that tis perſeverance, 
that conſtitute ſo leading a trait of his' 
character, he brought forward, once 
again, the affair of the Middleſex elec- 
tion. In order however to vary the ſub- 
ject of diſcuſſion, he digreſſed into a ſtric- 
ture, upon ſome recent particulars, in the 
conduct of our courts of juſtice, that 
were thought to infringe, upon that in- 
valuable characteriſtic of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution, the trial by jury. The perſon, 
who was en. pointed at, in this 
| affair * 
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Affair; and who did not meet the diſeuſ⸗- 
ſion; with that readineſs, which the pub- 
lic deſired, was the celebrated lord Manſ- 
field. He was nearly of the ſame age 


with our hero; and they came forward, 


about the ſame time, to general obſerva- 
tion. He was the greateſt of all lord 


Chatham's contemporaries upon the pub- 
lic ſtage. The celebrated compliment of 


Pope to him, is not leſs juſt, - than it is 
beautiful; that nature had left it in his 
choice, whether he would be a Tully, or 
a Maro. Minute obſervers have pre- 


tended to diſcover in him, ſomething of 
the vindictive, and ſomething too much of 


art. He has been uniformly accuſed, of 
leaning towards the principles of deſpo- 


tiſm. In the mean time, the firmneſs of 
his judgment, and the honourable uni- | 
formity of his conduct, will not permit 


us, for a moment, to doubt of his ſince- 
rity, in all the ſentiments he profeſles. 
That however, which we dare not blame, 
we may bave leave to lament. 
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Tus ſeſſion cloſed with an affair, that, 
at once, revived all the democratical ar- 
dour, that had attended the proceedings 
againſt Mr. Wilkes. An imperfe& ac- 
count had long been given, in the public 
papers, of the debates of the houſe of 
commons, with impunity ; though there 
was a ſtanding order againſt it. At this 
time, a member thought fit to complain 
of the miſrepreſentation he had ſuffered; 
and the printers were immediately or- 
dered into cuſtody. 'Three of them were | 
ſoon after apprehended, and ſeverally car- 
ried before the lord mayor, and the alder- 
men Wilkes and Oliver; who diſcharged 
them from confinement, and bound them 
over to proſecute their captors. Inflamed 
at this inſtance of contempt, the houſe 
committed Mr. Oliver and the chief magi- 
ftrate tothe tower. Some difficulty ariſing, 
concerning the manner of Mr, Wilkes's 
appearance before them, who claimed, as 
a member; his conduct paſſed without 
animadyerſion. 'The two priſoners were 
"FOE attended 
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attended to confinement by the acclama- 


tions of the people. They were follow- 
ed by the thanks of their fellow citizens. 
And the day of their liberation was cele- 


brated, with every mark of feſtivity and 
triumph. The diſlike, that parliament 


had incurred, was ſo far ſwelled by this 
| buſineſs, that lord Chatham employed it, 


as a ſtrong additional argument, when he 


renewed his motion, to addreſs the king 


to diſſolve them. 


| In the following ſeſſion, his lordſhip | 


came forward, as the advocate of reli- 
gious liberty, in ſupport of a bill for the 
relief of Proteſtant diſſenters. The year 


1772 was undiſtinguiſhed by any remark- 


able event. The popular ſpirit began, 


at this time, to ſubſide; and has ſince 


remained, for the moſt part, in a ſtate of 
languor and inactivity. The ſtrength 
of oppolition in parliament was allo de- 


caying ; Mr. George Grenville was ſome 


time dead, and lord Chatham began, once 


+ 5 again, 
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again, to withdraw himſelf from the 

public theatre. It was now that the 
character of the miniſter began, moſt | 
viſibly, to give a colour to the public 
_ counſels, Generally flow : anon, deci- 
five, with a veil of conſtitutional modeſ- 
ty; violent, under the guiſe of a 
tic moderation. 


Tris temperature was exceedingly 
viſible, in the meaſures, that were now 
adopted, reſpecting the Eaſt India com- 
pany. The ſcheme of lord Chatham, 
whatever it was, was compromiſed, by 
his ſucceſſors. in office, in conſideration 
of a large annual ſubſidy, to be paid to 
government ; which, it afterwards ap- 
peared, the company could ill ſpare; 
but the payment of which they prefer- 
red, to that invaſion, which was threat- 

ened, of their territorial claims. At 
this time, they became ſo embarraſſed 
in their affairs, as to be obliged to diſ- 


continue the ſubſidy ; ; and even to de- 


mand, 
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mand; from government, a conſiderable 


loan. The miniſter, beholding the com- 


pany proſtrate at his feet, conſidered 
this, as the time, to aſſert his ſupremacy. 
Without actually depriving them of their 


_ poſſeſſions, he eſtabliſhed a parliamentary 


aſſertion, that they held them by ſuffer 


ance, and, in conſequence, paſſed a great 


number of vexatious regulations; which 
threw a conſiderable weight of influence 


into the ſcale of government, but which ; 
were little leſs obnoxious, than would 
have been the moſt peremptory and un- 


qualified proceedings. At the ſame time, 


he ſeemed willing to grant them ſome 


compenſation, 


ADMINISTRATION had long triumphed 
in the ſucceis of their American mea- 
fures. They ſaw, however not openly, 
the tea imported, and the tax, in ſome 


meaſure, ſubmitted to. They did not 
know, that the ſtilneſs, that prevailed in 
That ee, was the ſtilneſs of re flec- 


| tion; 
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tion; and they could not perceive; that 
their minds were progreſſively alienating 
from dependance upon Britain. They 
fancied, they ſaw them reconciling, by 
degrees, to unlimited ſubmiſſion: things, 
they believed, had continued long enough, 
in their preſent courſe: this was the 
time to act with deciſion. Accordingly 
they imagined, they ſhould effect two 
purpoſes, at once, by granting to the 
Eaſt India company, who heretofore had 
never exported her own commodities, 
the liberty of exporting tea, in whatever 
quantity, without being ſubject to the 
uſual impoſitions. Thus encouraged, the 
company ſhipped a conſiderable quantity 
for America. 


No lower had the account of theſe 
things croſſed the Atlantic, than Ame- 
rica roſe. up, as one man; and all the 
colonies, without any previous concert, 
reſolved, not 'to permit the cargoes to 

be landed, In moſt places, the veſſels, 
| 1 perceiving 
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"perceiving their voyage to have been 
to no purpoſe, peaceably returned. At 
' Boſton, and other places, this was refuſ- 
ed. Finding therefore no other remedy, 


and perſuaded, that the tea would be 
brought on ſhore, by degrees, and their 


. reſolves evaded, a conſiderable party of 
the inhabitants went on board, in diſ- 
guiſe; and having, without interruption, 
: deſtroyed the n eee diſ- 
_— 


Ry M ATTERS were thus brought to a very 
| ſerious criſis. The miniſter, who, in the 


foregoing ſeſſion, had trampled upon a 


defenceleſs commercial company, now 
' imagined, he could do the ſame with 
three millions of people, ſtretched over 
à⁊ wide continent, of fifteen hundred 
miles in extent: with a people, whoſe 

- anceſtors had left their native fields, and 


fled to the uncouth deſerts of America, 


in purſuit of liberty; and who them- 
_ ſelyes, - nurſed in the lap of ſtrenuous 
freedom, 
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freedom, were now in the firſt ſtage of 
cultivation, hardy, laborious, intrepid 
and enterpriſing. Adminiſtration owed 
all it's miſapprehenſions concerning them, 
in a manner, to one ſource; the miſin- 
formation of the provincial governors. 
It had been obſerved, in the commence- 
ment of the laſt war, that the Indians, 
almoſt univerſally, ſided with the French. 
Their commanders, perſons of generous 
blood, and gentle demeanour, won over 
the natives, by their accommodating 
manners, and their equitable conduct: 
while ours, men, for the moſt part, of 
broken fortunes, and ruined character, 
employed no management, and under- + 
ſtood no policy. Poſterity will look back 
aſtoniſhed, to ſee their anceſtors, ſacri- 
ficing their deareſt poſſeſſions, to the pre- 
cipitation of a very few obſcure indivi- 
duals, in their origin baſe, and in vir 
W * 
Ix this manner then miſled, admini- 
ſtration determined upon meaſures of the 
„„ boldeſt 
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boldeſt deſcription. Their policy was 
compriſed in four acts of parliament; for 
ſhutting up the port of Boſton ; for 
changing the government of the pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſet's-bay ; for adjourn- 
ing the trial of delinquents in America, 
from one of the colonies, to another, or 
to Great Britain; and for extending the 
limits, and granting an eſtabliſhment 
to the French ſyſtem of policy and reli- 
gion in Canada.—In the courſe of this 
ſeſſion, and a little previous to the diſ- 
cloſure of the above ſyſtem, oppoſition 
obtained a moſt invaluable acquiſition, in 
the perſon of Mr. Charles Fox. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Meeting of the general congreſs. Lord 
Chatlam's conciliatory plan. Coercive 
mieaſures purſued. Commencement o 
tie war. Declaration of indepen- 
dency.— Campaign of 1776.—Exße- 
dition from Canada, © © 


"HOUGH, in the year 1770, lord 
Chatham had come forward, with 
an apparent determination, from thence- 
Forth to take a regular ſhare, in the par- 
liamentary deliberations; he however 
found himſelf irreſiſtibly baffled by the 
encroachments of diſeaſe. From his youth, 
he had been the martyr of an hereditary 
gout. Scarcely any perſon was ever ſub- 
ject to that painful diſtemper, in a great- 
er degree. For ſome years, before his 
death, he was, in a manner, confined to 


his chamber. It was only, at diſtant in- 


tervals, 
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tervals, that he could tear himſelf from 
the couch of imbecility ; and appear, in 
his darling character of a ſenator, and 


upon his proper theatre, the great coun- 


_cil of the nation. But rare, as theſe ap- 
pearances were, they acquired, from that 


_ circumſtance, an additional ſplendour. 


It was no longer proper, for this hero of 
a former age, to waſte his efforts upon a 


vulgar theme; or, in any caſe, to join 
in the cry of a party, or view ſituations, 
through the medium of private affection. 


Aloof from the herd of liſted combitants, 


it became him, as it were, to dictate his 
ſentiments from a more elevated ſtation : 
and he ſeemed to require a theme, new, 


as his ſituation; and large, as his god- 


like ſoul. And ſuch a theme was provid- 


Ir may not be unpleaſing, to recollect, 


for a moment, by what gradual ſteps, he 


roſe to an elevation, which never mortal 


knew beſide him. In his commencement, 
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he appeared humble and unaſſuming, 
very limited in his income, and placed 
at the very foot of a profeſſion, in which 
merit often grows gray in obſcurity. It 
was by ſilent, unobſerved ſteps, by labo- 
rious ſtudy, and accumulated reflection, 
that he advanced. At length, he took 
his ſeat in parliament, and became diſ- 
tinguiſhed for an eloquence, beautiful, 
magnificent and impoſing. By degrees, 
he far outſtripped his competitors, and 
ſtood alone, the rival of antiquity.—Fix- 
ed in his character for eloquence, he was 
now deſtined to appear in a different 
ſcene. He became the firſt miniſter of 

Britain; the ſole conductor of an irduous 
war; the object, upon which the hopes 
of his country, and the apprehenſiöns of 
contending Europe, were ultimately fix- 
ed. In this ſituation, it is little to ſay, 
that he called forth the long forgotten 


magnanimity of the empire; that unin- 


terrupted, unrivalled ſucceſs attended 
his adminiſtration. He was himſelf a 
©; | hoſt, 
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hoſt. His name alone, withered the 
hearts of our enemies, and made their 
arms drop uſeleſs from their hands. His 
reputation ſounded through the univerſe. 
Diſmiſſed from power, he became inde- 
pendent, and ſelf- moved. His eloquence 
gave him dignity-; his information fixed 
attention; and his character attracted 
love. He was the patron of the oppreſ-* 
ſed ; the corrector of miniſterial raſnneſs; 
and the prophetic ſoul of Britain, —Still 
however, ſomething human hung about 
him. He had not yet ſhaken off the in- 
firmities of ambition; or laid aſide the 
garb of party. He came forward too 
much upon trifling occaſions ;' and gave 
into the exaggerated repreſentations, 
which, are perhaps neceſſary to a regular 
oppoſition. But ſuch were not the errors 
of his cloſing years. Infirmity, at leaſt, 
curbed his ever active ſpirit. I will not 
ſay, that heaven provided the awful ſcene 
of an American war, to give new luſtre | 
to the (etting tun, But I will day, that 
heaven 


6 
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heaven prolonged the ſhutting day, that 
it might finally cloſe, with untried ſplen- 
dours, for the worid to wonder at. Per- 
haps no man ever filled ſo important a ſi- 
tuation. A thouſand circumſtances ſeem- 
ed to point him out, as the arbiter of. 
two contending countries, great in their. 
inherent magnitude,” and -whoſe diſpute- 
was, every way, peculiarly* intereſting. 
Ah, happy Britain! had ſhe ſeized the 
golden opportunity 3 ; and liſtened to the 
voice of native ſagacity, and accumulat- 
ed experience, which was thus poured: 
in her ears. In the mean time, the want 
of ſucceſs, which attended the efforts of 
our hero, however, as men, we may la- 
ment it; in the eye of abſtract taſte, per- 
haps contributes, to the whole, a finiſh- 
ing beauty. This is its language. If 
Britain could have been ſaved, by this 
„ right-hand it had been ſaved.” - And 
this is its effect. To give an unſpeakable - 
ſolemnity to the ſcene; and to complete 
the moſt awful tragedy i in the world, by 
| Joining, 
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joining, with the death of Chatham, the 
cruſh of a mighty empire in his ruins. . 


Ir was in the cloſe of the ſeſſion, whoſe 
principal acts have already been deſerib- 
ed, that this nobleman appeared, once | 
again, within the walls of parliament, in 
oppolition to the Canada bill. He la- 
mented that want of health, which pre- 
vented him, from bearing his uniform 
teſtimony, againſt every part of ſo de- 
ſtructive a ſyſtem. He went over the 
_ fame ground of argument and advice, to 
which he had adhered, upon this ſubject; 
with the moſt unalterable conſiſtency. 
But his principal effort was reſerved, for 
the commencement of the year 1775. 


In the mean time, the enſuing ſummer 
appeared with the moſt ſerious and threat- 
ening aſpect in America. Both parties 
were backward in proceeding to extre- 

mities. But the impending tempeſt, the 
more ſlowly it forms, and the longer it 
5 3 is 
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is brewing over our heads, grows ſo 
much blacker and blacker, and ruſhes 
upon us, at laſt, with more tremendous 
fury. Adminiſtration had cloſed the ſeſ- 
ſion with triumph, and expected, that 
the firmneſs of their cou ntenance was 
immediately to terrify America into ab- 
ject ſubmiſſion. The event was exactly 
the reverſe of the prediction. Menace 
and coercion ſerve only to rouſe the man- 
ly ſpirit. Every province aſſociated her- 
ſelf, in the cauſe of liberty; and the 
weak and improvident meaſures, that 
were intended to divide them, proved to 
them, the cement of an indiſſoluble union. 
They immediately elected a general con- 
greſs, who determined upon the moſt 
deliberate meaſures for their future ſafe- 
ty; and concluded with drawing up ad- 
dreſſes, to their fellow citizens; to their 
neighbours of Canada; and to the inha- 
bitants of Britain; together with a peti- 
tion to the throne. Theſe papers were 
executed with uncommon energy and 
addreſs; 
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addreſs; and; in vigour of ſentiment, 
and the nervous language of patriotiſin, 
would not certainly have diſgraced wy 
Graco that ever exiſted: 


Titx ſeſſion of 177 4 eſpecially in its 
commencement, certainly included as 
awful a crifis, as can be imagined. The 

event of peace or war; the immediate 
deſolation of America; the eventual ruin 
of Britain; and the emancipation of one 
| half of the world, palpably hung upon 
their firſt determinations. Miniſtry, in 
order to have a clearer field before them, 
had previouſly diffolved the old parlia- 
Ment; and ſummoned a new one. In their 
laſt ſeſſion; it had been uſual; for the 
commons, to conſult the temper of their 
conſtituents more, than upon other oc- 
caſions, ih order to inſure their ſuffrages, 
at the general election. And it was in- 
diſpenſibly*neceſſary,; that they ſhould be 
unſhackled, in the commencement of ſo 
arduous an adventure. 
P 2 In 
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Ix the mean time, the ſervants of the 
crown were ſo backward, in bringing 
out their American ſyſtem, that the plan 
of conciliation, formed by lord Chatham, 
had the ſtart of them. He began with a 
motion, for withdrawing the royal forces 
from Boſton. He told the houſe, that, 
in this diſtracted ſituation of affairs, he 
had crawled thither, to offer them the 
beſt of his experience and advice. He 
urged the neceſſity of the ſtep he had 
recommended, as the means of opening a 
way for ſettling the dangerous troubles 
in America, by beginning to allay fer- 
ments, and ſoften animoſities there. He 
ſaid, an hour now loſt, might produce 
years of calamity. His object was, to 
put his foot upon the threſhold of peace. 
His preſent motion was only the intro- 
duction, to a comprehenſive plan; and 
he pledged himſelf to the houſe, that he 
would not deſert for a moment the con- 
duct of this mighty buſineſs. Unleſs 
nailed to his bed by the extremity of 
ſickneſs, 
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Tickneſs, he would give it his unremit- 
ted attention; he would knock at the 
door of a ſleeping and confounded mini- 
ſtry, and rouſe them to a ſenſe of their 
men danger. 


HF deſcribed the ſituation of the troops 
at Boſton, as truly unworthy, being pen- 
ned up, and pining in inglorious inac- 
tivity. He called them, an army of im- 
potence and contempt: and, to make the 
folly equal to the diſgrace, they were an 
army of irritation. You irritate your 
© colonies to unappeaſable rancour. It is 
<« not repealing this, or that act of par- 

liament; not the annihilation of a few 
bo dirty ſhreds of parchment, that can 
* reſtore America to your boſom. You 
muſt repeal her fears, and her reſent- 
ments; and you may then hope for her 
love and gratitude.” - MOTT 


* 
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H was laviſh in his praiſes of the 
congreſs, For vimdelf, he muſt avow, 


that 
P 3 


that in all his reading and obſer vation; 


and it had been his favourite ſtudy: 
he had read T hucydides; and had ſtudi- 
ed and admired the maſter {tates of the 
world :;—antiquity recorded not hing, more 
honourable, more reſpectable, than this 
deſpiſed meeting. It has been in cir- 
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+ woods, and their liberty. 


culation, that, if the ſtamp a& had- 
never been repealed, we ſhould, at this 
hour, have been at peace and quiet- 
neſs with America: and from this, 


many people urge the danger, as well 
"x | 


as ineſſicacy of conciliating meaſures, at 


« preſent.” I know, on the contrary, 


that theſe were, at that. inſtant, the 


prevalent and ſteady principles of A- 


meriea : that you might deſtroy their 


towns, might cut them off from the 


ſuperfluities, and even the conveni- 
ences of life ; but that they were pre- 
pared to deſpiſe your power, and 
would not lament their loſs, while 
they had, —what, . my lords !—their 


« Do 
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4 Do you think, that men, who could 
ce be rouſed to forego their profits, their 
% pleaſures, and the peaceable enjoy- 
„ ment of their. deareſt connections, all 

& for the ſake of liberty, will be whip- 
„ ped into vaſſalage, like ſlaves ! Why, 
« this conduct in government, is ſo fan- 
<< taſtical and aerial in practice, that it, 
by far, exceeds the boldeſt wing of 
% poetry; for poetry has often read 1 in- 
“ ſtructive, as well as pleaſing leffons to 
„ mankind; and, though ſhe ſometimes 
% amuſe herſelf in fiction, that fiction, 
5 to pleaſe, ſhould be founded in veri- 
„ ſimilitude. But, in this wiſe ſyſtem, 
% there is nothing like truth ; nothing 
4 like policy; nothing like juſtice, ex- 
6 perience, or common ſenſe.” 


$6 We ſhall be forced ultimately to 
“ retract; let us retract, while we can 
4e do it with honour, Theſe violent, 
4 oppreſſive acts muſt be repealed. I 
be. . myo for it, that you will, 


* 10 
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66 in the end, repeal them. I ſtake my 
© reputation upon it. I will conſent 
« to be taken for an ideot, if they are 
not finally repealed. The cauſe of 
00 America is allied to every true whig. 
6 This glorious ſpirit animates three 
4 millions of men in our colonies. What 
&« ſhall oppoſe this ſpirit ? aided by the 
* congenial flame, glowing in the breaſt. 
% of every whig in England, to the . 
* amount, I hope, of double the Ame- 
« rican numbers. Ireland they have to 
« a man. Nay, what dependence can 
you have upon your ſoldiery, the un- 
« happy inſtruments of your wrath ? 
« They are Engliſhmen, who muſt feel 
cc for the privileges of Engliſhmen; 
ec and their carrying muſkets and bayo- 
« nets about them, ſurely does not ex- 
e clude them from the pale of civil 
„ community. Foreign war hangs over | 
« your heads, by a flight and brittle 
* thread, France and Spain are watch- 
| 3 Fer nth « ing 
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ing your conduct, and waiting for the 
maturity of your errors. 


Bor you are anxious, who ſhould 
“ diſarm firſt? The great poet, and 
perhaps a greater politician, than ever 
7 he was a poet, has given you the 
ce wiſeſt counſel ; follow it. 
« Tuque prior, tu parce; genus, qui ducis 
60 Olimpo, 
2 Proj ice tela manu. | 
“With ea dignity, becoming your ex- 
« alted ſituation, make the firſt advances 
to concord, to peace and happineſs ; 
for that is your true dignity, to act 
* with prudence and with juſtice.” 


THE noble earl concluded his ani- 
mated harrangue in the following em- 
phatical manner. My lords, if the 
“ miniſters thus perſevere in miſadviſing 
© and miſleading the king, I will not 
„ fay, that they can alienate the affec- 
«+: tions of his ſubjects from his crown; 
but I will aftirm, that they will make 

„the 
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„the crown not worth his wearing, I 
will not ſay, that the king is betray- 
« ed; but I will affirm, that, the king- 
es dom is undone.” 


Tus times were greatly changed, 
fince this wonderful man moulded the 
attentive ſenate. Formerly -he had 
. tonched a maſtery paſſion in hnmaaity, 

and thundered in their ears the advance- 
ment of their country's dignity and pow- 
er. Now he addreſled an aſſembly, all 
whoſe prejudices and - pre-conceptions | 
were in oppoſition to him. He had 
armed them againſt himſelf, by the ſuc- 
ceſſes of the laſt war, and the immea- 
ſurable haughtineſs they inſpired. Wrap- 
ped in the contemplation of their own 
grandeur and irreſiſtible ſtrength, he had 
to reaſon down in them the pride of em- 
pire ; and to perſuade thoſe to yield, 
who imagined themſelves able to dictate. 
Perhaps no orator ever fucceeded in a 
cauſe, in which it was impoſſible for him 

| 0 
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to intereſt any active paſſion of the ſoul 
in his favour. 


Tk rejection however of his motion, 
did not diſcourage lord Chatham, from 
bringing for ward the body of that con- 

ciliatory ſcheme; which he had already, 
in part, announced, and to which the 
motion was only introductory. He ac- 
cordingly offered to the houſe, the out- 
lines of “ a proviſional act, for ſettling 
the troubles in America; and for aſ- 
ec ſerting the ſupreme legiſlative autho- 
c“ rity, and ſuperintending power of 
Great Britain, over her colonies,” 
Among a great variety of matter, the 
bill was to declare the colonies, depen- 
dent upon the crown, and ſubordinate 
to the parliament of Britain. It af 
ſerted the competency of parliament, 
15 to make laws to bind America, in mat- 
ters, touching the general weal; and 
more eſpecially in regulating affairs of 
navigation and trade. It admitted, that 
0 
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Ho tax, tallage, or revenue could be 
levied in America, except- by common 
conſent in their provincial aſſemblies. 
It legaliſed the holding the enfuing ſeſ- 

ſion of congreſs, for the double purpoſe 
of recogniſing the ſuperintending pow- 
er of the | Britiſh legiſlature; and of 7 
making a grant to the king of a certain 

perpetual revenue, ſubject to the diſpo- 
fition of parliament ; not as a condition | 
for redreſs, but as a teſtimony of affec- 
tion. Laſtly, it eventually repealed eue 

obnoxious acts of . 


Tr's illuſtrious au thor intreated the 
aſſiſtance of the houſe, to digeſt the crude 
materials, which in the form of a bill, 
he had preſumed to lay before them. 
He called on them, to exerciſe their can- 
dour; and deprecated the effects of party 
and prejudice, of factious ſpleen, or blind 
predilection. He declared himſelf to 
be actuated by no narrow principle, or 0 
perſonal conſideration. And he faid, 

; that, 
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that, though his bill might be looked 
upon, as a bill of conceſſion, it was im- 
poſſible, not, at the ſame time, to con- 
feſs, that it was a bill of aſſertion.— 
Things were however now carried with 
ſo high a hand, that the bill was re- 
jected, by a majority of almoſt two to 
one, and not even ſuffered to lie upon 
the table. 


Ir cannot reaſonably be doubted, that 
this bill, if it had paſſed into a law, 
would have been productive of the moſt 
ſalutary conſequences. To affirm ſo com- 
plicated a meaſure, to have been, in all 
its parts unexceptionable, would be to 
advance a moſt adventurous poſition. 
But the very veneration and confidence, 
that America entertained for the charac- 
ter of lord Chatham, would have led them 
to review it, in a very different ſpirit; 
from that, which actuated them in ſur- 
veying, what they thought, the con- 
tracted and inſidious ſchemes of the per- 


{ons, 
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ſons, then in adminiſtration. The whole 
eontinent was, as yet, by no means; per- 
ſuaded into the manly and deciſive ideas 
of independence and total ſeparation. 
And the more reſolute and philoſophical 
would doubtleſs have poſtponed their 
conceptions, tb the dread of diſunion, and 
the recollection of the poſſible miſchan- 
ces, and inſeparable calamities of war. F 


By this diſtinguiſhed they 
effort, miniſtry were rouſed to bring 
forward their own plati. They declared 
a rebellion, actually exiſting, in the pro- 
vince of Maſfachufet's bay. They 
brought in a bill, for reſtraining the 

commerce, and annihilating the fiſheries 
- of the New England provinces. The 
principles of this bill were, . ſoon after, 
extended to moſt of the ſouthern colo- 
nies. And to wind up the whole, they 
introduced, what they called, a concilia- 

_ tory propoſition, permitring each colony 
| ſeparately, to offer a certain income to 


government, 
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government, which, if approved, might 
be accepted in lieu of a parliamentry 
revenue. This was the confummation 
of the plan, at this time, avowed by ad- 
miniſtration, and founded in the maxim, 

as impolitic, as it is deteſtable, divide et 
impera. Ten thouſand men was the 
force, deſtined to carry the miniſterial 
ideas into execution. In the mean time, 
towards the cloſe of the ſeſſion, Mr. 
Burke, the profoundeſt politician, and 
the moſt eloquent ſpeaker of the com- 
mons, propoſed a plan of conciliation, to 
that houſe, in a conſiderable degree, ſi- 
milar to that of lord Chatham, +: 


Bur the ſeaſon of deliberation was now 
at an end. The ſtandard of civil war was 
unfurled. By the unaccountable igno- 
rance and improvidence of our govern- 
ment, on the one hand, and the unremit- 
ted exertions of the Americans, on the 
other; they ſaw themſelves, by the cloſe 
of the enſuing winter, maſters of the 
whole continent, from Nova Scotia, 


northward, 
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northward, to Florida, on the ſouth; 
and, to the eaſt, they were only check- 
ed, after a very critical eſcape, on our 
part, by the fortreſs of Quebec. In the 
mean time, the expences of this campaign 
were computed, to-exceed thoſe of any, 
the moſt celebrated periods of the laſt 
war.—It was in this ſtage, that America 
made her laſt effort towards a treaty, by 
a very celebrated petition from the con- 
tinental congreſs, diſtinguiſhed by the 
moderation of its demands, and teeming 
With expreſſions of duty, reſpec and loy- 
alty to the king, and unfeigned affection 
for the parent ſtate. To this petition it 
was ſignified, by the command of his ma- 
jeſty, that no anſwer would be given. 


GOVERNMENT were now taught to un- 
derſtand, how. much they had been miſ- 
taken, reſpecting the ſtrength of Ameri- 
ca. The diſcovery however did not turn 
their thoughts to peace. In the begin- 
ning of the following ſeſſion, their lan- 
os guage 
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guage indeed was more indeciſive. In 
the courſe of it, their notions. hardened 
into form. The mild and candid earl of 
Dartmouth was removed from the Ame- 
riean department, and ſucceeded by the 
ſevere and faturnine lord George Ger- 
maine. To him moſt of the ſubſequent 

American meaſures have generally been 
attributed. The language of admini- 
{tration was gradually ſcrewed up to the 
higheſt pitch; and no terms were now 
held out, but thoſe of unconditional ſub- 
miſſion. This lofty ſtile was accompa- 
niedwith the moſt immenſe preparations; 
and the romantic exploits of an Alexan- 
| der, or a Charles the twelfth, ſeemed 
ready to be acted over again, upon the 
theatre of the new world. 


x4 


bt 1 criſis, that the ge- 
neral congreſs of America choſe addiri- 
onally to ſignalife, by a declaration of 
independeney. The royal forces were 
aura hovering over the central pro- 

4+ vince 
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vince of New Vork. It is an 1 of 
intrepidity, not to be paralleled in the 


annals of mankind. It was little likely, 


that a reſolution, thus announced, ſhould | 
ever be retracted. In a word, a new era 


Was palpably fixed in the hiſtory of the 


globe. The campaignof 1776 was how⸗ 
ever ſtudded over with the moſt brilliant 


ſucceſſes. But they proved, as it uſual- 


ly happens, in ſuch fairy projects, more 
br Aan than * were durable; | 


NE ee ſellion of es 
was leſs active, than moſt of the preced · 
ing. Intoxicated, as we were, with our 


temporary ſucceſſes, oppoſition deſpaired 
of any good conſequences, from reſiſting 


the general voice of an unreflecting na- 


tion. The declaration of independency 


too had created a new ſituation, And it 
is probable, that party had not yet made 
up their mind, reſpecting the plan of 


conduct, that might now be requiſite. 


Ame, influenced by. one, or both 
of 
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of theſe motives, the majority of them, 
after a few - unſucceſsful efforts, took 
the reſolution of abſenting themſelves, in 
all diſcuſſions, relative to the preſent un- 
happy conteſt. | 


In the mean time, affairs began to aſ- 
ſume a leſs favourable appearance. The 
campaign had ended ſomewhat abruptly. 
Our forces received a check, during the 
winter, that turned back' the tide upon 
us, with irreſiſtible impetuoſity. All 
Europe had beheld the ſtrenuous reſiſt- 
ence of America with predileCtion ; and 
the court of France, in particular, was 
ſuppoſed to be biaſed in her favour, at 
once, by ſentiment, and by policy. The 
declaration of independency had probably 
been made, partly in accommodation to 
her views. At this time, the celebrat- 
ed Dr. Franklin, the nurſing mother, and 
the guardian genius of the United States, 
arrived in that country, to plead their 
cauſe. Every thing was to be reckoned 
— = * 
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upon, from his hoary wiſdom, his intis 
mate knowledge of mankind, and his con- 
ſummate 3 addreſs. 


A PERIOD, like this, when we were | 
not unſucceſsful, but when the forerun- 
ners of misfortune thickened upon us, 
from every fide, brought lord Chatham 
again down to the houſe of lords. The 
ſeſſion cloſed with his propoſal, for an 
addreſs to the ſovereign, beſeeching him, 
to take the moſt ſpeedy and effectual 
“ meaſures, for putting a ſtop to hoſtili- 
< ties in America, by the removal of ac - 
cc cumulated grievances.” Under the 
words, 6 accumulated: grievances,” his 
lordſhip intended to convey every thing, 
that had paſſed in parliament, relative to 
America, ſince the year 1763. This, he 
ſaid, would be the herald of peace. And 
he particularly inſiſted, upon the imme- 
diate neceſſity of adopting this meaſure, 
from the imminent danger, to which we 
were expoſed, from, what national po- 

. litics 
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litics had taught him to call, „our na- 
. taral, hereditary and inveterate ene- 
© mies“ of the houſe of Bourbon. A few 
weeks, he aſſerted, might decide our fate, 
as a nation. A treaty, between France 
and America, would be that final deciſion. 
America was contending with us, under 
a maſked battery of France, which would 
infallibly open upon us, as ſoon, as our 
weakneſs, and her preparations Were ſuf- 
ficiently advanced. —The motion was re- 
jected by a large majority. 


: Taz carnpalgn of 1777 was deciſive of 
the fate of the war.—General Burgoyne, 
in purſuance of a plan, which was eſ⸗ 
teemed the favourite child of the Ame- 
rican ſecretary, marched an army from 
Canada, againſt the back ſettlements of 
the northern provinces. Sir William 
Howe, the commander 1 in chief at New 
Vork, opened the campaign, on that ſide, 
by an unſucceſsful effort, to diſlodge the 
main army of the ſtates. In theſe pro- 


Q 3 . + - ceedings, 
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ceedings, the firſt part of the ſummer 
Was conſumed. The autumn was more 
buſy and active. General Burgoyne, by 
the impracticable nature of the country, 
through which he was to paſs; and by 
the northern militia, which inceſſantly 
harraſſed him in his march, was reduced, 
to ſurrender his whole army priſoners of 
war. Sir William Howe, after a tedious 
voyage, from New York, up the Cheſa- 
peak, at length, advanced, by that route, 
againſt the central poſl of Philadelphia. 
'The proceedings of the army, in this ſi- 


tuation, partook of the brilliancy of the 


former campaign; but that brilliancy no 
longer deceived any N ; 


Tus news of theſe latter events hae 
not yet reached England, when the par- 
liament met. The. diſaſter of the nor- 
thern force began indeed to be general 
ly conjectured. The ſuperiority of the 
Britiſh in Penſylvania, was leſs clearly 
foreſeen. The invincible partiality of 

. France, 
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ciſion. Never was there a ſeſſion of par- 
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ried on, in her ports, were, to the laſt 


liament, more teeming w 
events, than the preſent. 


degree alarming. 
court, ſeemed daily r 
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Fourth k Mon of the third e of 
George the third. Addreſs to the 
throne. —Enquiry into the flate of the 
nation. —Tranjafion with lord Bute. 
Lord North's conciliatory bills. — 
Treaty between France and America 

avowed. Debate concerning the inde- 
fendency of America. Death. And 
character of lord Chatham. 


HE ſituation of his country, which 

had for ſome years been growing 

more and more critical, and now ſeemed 
faſt verging to it's acme, rouſed lord Chat- 
ham to beſtow his whole attention, upon 
the affairs of the public. Curbed by, what 
was eſteemed, the irreſiſtible force of 
diſeaſe, he had, of late, appeared rarely 
upon. the public theatre ; ; and reſerved 
himſelf 
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_ himſelf for ſingular and diſtant occaſions. 
At this time, he ſhook off the fetters of | 
his deſtiny, He grappled with the chil- 
ling powers of hoary age, and ſet morta- 

lity itſelf at defiance. He tripped the 
ſlough of wrinkled years, and burſt forth 
with all the vigour and activity of ſprite- 
ly youth. He came down continually to 
the houſe. of lords, reſolved to ſpend his 
laſt breath, i in pouring the warning voice 

of anxious generoſity, and inextinguiſh- 
able patriotiſin, in the cars of his un. 
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on the fi * of the gelben, he mo- 
ved an amendment, to the addreſs to the 
throne, recommending an immediate ceſ- 
ſation of hoſtilities, as preliminary to a 
treaty of peace. Never was. he more 
animated than upon this occaſion. Though 
borne down with the weight of years, 
his ſpeech afforded no equivocal ſpecimen 
of what had been his youthful powers. 
In the firſt part of the addreſs, he ſaid, 
e has concur. No man, re- 
Aut 46 joiced 
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joiced more ſincerely, than he did, upon | 
an addition to the royal family, and the 
ſafe recovery of the queen. But he muſt 
ſtop here. His courtly complaiſance * 
wonld carry him no farther. He could 
not join in congratulation upon misfor- 
tune and diſgrace. It was a perilous and 
tremendous moment; and not a time for 
adulation. It was neceſſary, to diſpell 
the deluſion and darkneſs, which enve- | 
loped the throne; and to diſplay in it's 
full danger, and it's native colours, the 
ruin, that was brought to our doors. 
This, my lords,” ſaid he, « is our 
2 duty. We ſit here, the hereditary” 
69 council of the nation?” a 
« AND who is the miniſter, where is 
e the miniſter, that has dared to ſuggeſt 
« to the throne, the contrary, unconſti- 
© tutional language, this day, delivered 
«from it? The accuſtomed: language, | 
« from the throne, has been, an applica- 
40 tion for advice: as it is the right of 
| « * parliament. 
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4 parliament to give, ſo it is the duty of 
te the crown to aſk it. But, on this day, 
cc at this awful moment, the crown, from 
c itſelf, and by itfelf, declares an unalter- 
able determination, to purſue meaſures 
„and what meaſures, my lords ?— 
ce the meaſures, which have already re- 
cc duced this late flouriſhing empire, to 
© ruin and contempt. But ' yeſterday, 
and England might have ſtood againſt the | 
cc world; now none ſo poor, to do her re- | 
& verence. I uſe the words of a poet; 
„ but, though it be poetry, it is no. fic- 
« tion. And can the miniſter of the day, 
now expect a continuance of ſupport, 
© in this ruinous infatuation? Can par- 
„ liament' be ſo dead to it's dignity 
cc and it's duty, as to be thus deluded, in- 
& to the loſs of the one, and the viola- 
tion of the other ?” N 


His lordſhip then drew ; an affecting 
picture of our weakneſs at home, and our 
ſituation, with reſpect to foreign powers; 

„ the 


* 
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the inſults, we were compelled to pocket, 
and the evaſions, at which we were 
forced to connive. He blamed the con- 
duct of the war. He condemned the em- 
ploying foreign mercenaries againſt our 
brethren. He reprobated, in the moſt 
glowing A" the aſſociating the ſa- 
T Vage: Indians to ſtandard. — The in- 
dependent views of America were ſtated, 
as the foundation of our proceedings. No 
man, he ſaid, wiſhed more, for the due 
dependence of America upon this coun- 
try, than himſelf. But he pleaded for 
our granting her the participation of our 
rights. In a juſt and honourable quarrel, 
he ſaid, he would part with the ſhirt off 
bis back, to ſupport the conteſt. But, in 
the preſent ignominious diſpute, he would | 
nat contrihute; : — 8 not a ſhilling. Pe 


HR warned them, that the ai mo- 
ment was perhaps the laſt, in which we 
could hope for ſucceſs in theſe views. In 
ber negociations with France, he ſaid, 
America 
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America had, or thought ſhe had reaſon 
to complain. It was notorious, that ſhe 
had received, from that power, impor- 


tant ſupplies: and affiſtance, of various 


kinds. Bat it was certain, that ſhe ex- 
pected ſomething more immediate and 
deciſive. She was now in ill humour. 
America and France, he ſaid, could not 
be congenial. There was ſomething con- 
firmed and deciſive in the honeſt Ameri- 
can, that would not aſſimilate to the fu- 
tility ack ach? of Frenchmen. 


He aſked, in this 8 criſis of | 
weakneſs at home, and calamity abroad ; 
terrified and inſulted by the neighbour. 
ing powers; unable to act in America, 
or acting, only to be deſtroyed: where 
was the man, with the forehead, to pro- 
miſe, or hope for ſucceſs? © You can- 

* not conciliate America by your preſent 
© meaſures. You cannot ſubdue her by 
„your preſent, or any meaſures. What 
then can you do? You cannot conquer, 

R 2 67 wit 
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you cannot gain; but you can addreſs, 
„ Yow can lull the fears and anxie- 
< ties of the moment; into an ignorance 
© of the ee that ſhould- TO 
* them.” 


ET RODS EY OD 0ET/] EEVRS WII 1 ö 
Tux ſeaſon was long paſt, ſince the 
fortune of Europe ſeemed, to hang upon 
the voice of this illuſtrious perſonage; 
and he appeared the arbiter of peace and 
war to mankind. His eminent ſervices 
could not command reſpect. Neither 
his hoary age, nor the diſintereſted pa- 
triotiſm, by which he was diſtinguiſhed, 
could compel veneration. It ſeemed to 
have become fafhionable, among the court 
lords, not only to treat his advices, with 
an affected indifference; but even to 
thwart and overbear him upon ſmaller 
matters, in a way, that, at leaſt, merited 
the appellations of captiouſneſs and petu- 
lance. What party was eventually diſ- 
graced, by this conduct, I ſhall leave it 
to my reader to determine. 


bs 
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I conſequence of this diſpoſition, lord 
_Chatham's ſpeech, at the opening of the 
ſeſſion, involved him in two ſharp con- 
teſts. In ſtating our internal debility, he 


had aſſerted, that we had ſcarcely twenty 
ſhips of the line, ready to put to ſea. 


The poſition was warmly controverted, 


by the earl of Sandwich, at that time, 


firſt lord of the admiralty. This noble- 


man was a man of gay manners, and a 
lively wit; an attractive companion, and 


a ſteady friend. At the ſame time, his 


principles were, in the utmoſt degree, re- 
laxed and diſſolute. One of his favourite 


maxims ſeems to have been, the lau- 
dableneſs of deceiving thoſe, with whole 
affairs he was intruſted, when he had 
any valuable end in view. At this time, 
he told the houſe, that he ſhould eſteem 
6 that firſt lore of the admiralty, worthy 


e to loſe his head, who did not conſtant- 
y maintain a fleet, that ſhould be able 


+ to face the united houſe of Bourbon.” 
1 or his om part, he was happy to in- 
: form 


. 9 
Hi 
ul 
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form them, that we had now thirtyfive 
ſhips of the line, ready for ſea, and feven 
more, that would be ready in a fortnight. 
Unfortunately however, lord Chathdm's 
aſſertion ſeemed to gain more eredit, 
even at the time, than lord Sand wich's. 

After what has been ſaid, it is almoſt ſu- 
perfluous to mention, that the admiral, who 
was appointed, to command this boaſted 
fleet, found only ſix ſhips ready, in tlie 
following March; and, by the moſt 
ſtrenuous exertions, was enabled to fail 
with twenty, in June, rere w_ 
that "oP in- Breſt hatbour. POR: 


Tax other diſpute was carried on with 
more acrimony. A noble lord in office 
had undertaken, to anſwer the principal 

heads of lord Chatham's ſpeech; and, in 

defence of the meaſure of employing the 
favages, he aid, he 'was cfearly of opinion, 
that we were fully joſtißec, in uſing 
every means, c that God and nature had 


put into dur hands, to eruſh rebellion.” 
mw: f Enis 


n N 
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his ſtrong expreſſion rouſed lord 
Chatham to reply. He began with the 
moſt abrupt aſtoniſbment.. After having 
arraigned the meaſure, in the moſt point= 
ed terms, that language could furniſh, he 
_ concluded? My lords,” ſaid he; I am 
e old, and weak, and; at preſent, unable 

4 to ſay more: but my feelings and my 
* indignation were too ſtrong; to have 
& {aid leſs. I could not have ſlept this 
& night in my bed; nor rèpoſed my 
4 head upon my pillow; without giving 
e this vent, to my eternal abhorrence of 


60 ſuch n and enormous prin- 
&«  ciples.” . 


ts Alder t. to this e 3 Gai} | 
Gower, who: ſeems to have entertained: 
à conſiderable perſonal animoſity againſt 
lord Chatham, expreſſed his ſurprife, chat 
ſach ſentiments ſhould fall from him, 
who hdd himſelf adopted the ſame, mga- 
farey in the laſt war. For the truth of 
this, he appealed. to on: noble . ; 
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who had then commanded in America; 
Lord Chatham however denied tothe laſt, 
that the meaſure proceeded: from him: 
and warmly aſked, how: lord Gower 
ſhould know any thing of a buſineſs, 
which happened, at a time, when he was 
wholly engaged in the purfuit of his 
pleaſures ; while himſelf was eagerly im- 
merſed in the public concerns. This 
farcaſm led the younger peer to reply, 
in a ſtile, the moſt opprobrious and abu- 
five, that was ever employed, to the 
meaneſt titled pimp, that, at any time, EF 
diſgraced the walls of that .. 13 
Tun rn. 1 now 
choſen their party in public affairs. It 
was to recommend the immediate ac- 
knowledgement of the American inde- 


pendency. The head of this party has : 


been characteriſed, as mild, but deter- 
mined.” They. are deſcribed, when in 
a adminiſtration, as having 8 looked, in the 
face, that dazzling e at which: 
« FS „ „the 
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cc tue eyes of eagles have blenched.“ 


The character, which they had already | 


acquired; upon this occaſion, they great- 
ly vindicated. They diſplayed the firſt 
and moſt unequivocal mark of true he- 
roiſm. Tremendous and unexampled, as 
was the ſituation of Britain, they dared 


look that fituation, in the-face. It was a 


fcene; from which the eagle eye - of 
F Chatham turned away in confuſion. They 
viewed that ſcene with calmneſs; they 
made their election with deliberation; 


and they aſſerted it; The generality of 


their countrymen, at that time, learned, 
with aſtoniſhment, and tepre 
ſyſtem, But the longer it is remembered, 


the more it will be admired. - Diſtant 


poſterity ſhall vindicate-it's many * 
tude, and far wiſdom, | 


Tas "big: ho took the lead, upon 
this occaſion, and whoſe conduct muſt 


re his 1 was s the duke of 


N N22 Richmond, 


dated their 
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266 | LIFEOF THE - | 
Richmond. In order to bring forward his 
plan, with all it's intrinſic advantage, he 
moved an enquiry into the ſtate of the 
nation. Adminiſtration, who had long 
overborne every propoſal of minority, 
were now ſo far humbled, by their new 
ſituation, as to grant the demand. It was 
followed by motions, for the neceſſary 
papers. Lord Chatham, who probably 
did not ſee the deſign of the meaſure, 
expreſſed the warmeſt acknowledge 
ments to it's author. In the mean time, 
the duke cloſed his motions, with open- 
ing, to the houſe, the ſyſtem he had 
formed. His object was to obtain peace 
with America. He hoped this enquiry 
would open the eyes of the whole king- 
dom, and engage them to think ſeriouſly, 
of forming a grand compact, with that 
country; by whoſe aſſiſtance and reunion, 
he ſaid, we ſhould be able, to bid defiance 
to all the compacts in Europe. This 
was an alliance, that would well deſerve 
the name of © the family compact.“ 
ADMINISTRATION 


a 
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ADMINISTRATION, who were now at a 


loſs, how to proceed, moved, ſoon after, 
to adjourn parliament, for ſix weeks, for 


the Chriſtmas holidays. This meaſure 
was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by lord Chatham, 


and the other members of oppoſition. 


That nobleman, in particular, confidently 


predicted a dreadful and unexpected 
blow, during the receſs; that would 
make adminiſtration dearly repent the 
ſtep, they were taking. He ſaid, for his 
own part, though ſtanding, with pain 
and difficulty, upon a crutch; if the 


houſe would only adjourn, he did not ſay, 
from day to day, but to very ſhort inter- 


vals, he would conſtantly attend his du- 
ty. —A noble lord in office replied ; and, 
among other things, dropped an expreſ- 


fon, that was highly reſented, by the 


friends of the venerable patriot. - He 


ſaid, he did not wonder, that ſome peers 


wiſhed, to continue the fitting of the 
houſe, that they might give their opi- 
mor; in the only place, where they 


> - could 
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could give them; in the mo e 
where V would be taken. 


Ons of the difficulties, . felt 
by adminiſtration, was has of recruiting : 
their American armies, They could 
hire no more troops in Germany. They 
had already greatly weakened the home 
defence. In this ſit uation, the principal 
buſineſs of the receſs Was, the endea- 
vouring to make new levies by private 
| ſubſcription. If parliament were kept 

ſitting, they feared, the, clamour of op- 

poſition might quaſh the experiment, in 
the bud. As it was, though they met 
with ſome mortifying diſappointments, 
they ſucceeded, upon the 5 ſo far, 
as to raiſe 1 590 men. 


Wylls they were buſied in this ſmall- 
er game, an affair of the firſt magnitude, 
which had been long in agitation, was 
haſtening to a concluſion. In a word, 
a Heaty of commerce was now execu- 


W ted 
4 
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ted, between France and America ; and, 
in conſideration of the offerice, that Great 
Britain might poſſibly take at the ſtep, 
they, at the ſame time, entered into an 
eventual treaty of defenſive alliance. 
The former was ſigned, on the thirtieth 
of January, and the Jatter, on the ſixth 
of ERP following. 


AY the very week of this tranſaction, 
an extraordinary affair happened, rela- 
tive to our hero, which afterwards fur. 
niſhed a ſabject of much diſquiſition. It 
was a tranſaction, between the earl of 
Bute, and lord Chatham. As the affair 
is involved, in conſiderable obſcurity, I 
will, firſt, ſimply ſtate the facts, as they 
appear, upon the face of the evidence. 


Six James Wright, an intimate friend 
of lord Bute, and Dr, Addington, an emi- 
nent phyſican, who attended the earl of 
Chatham, had repeatedly entertained 
bach other, with political converſation, 

— 4 in 
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in which the names of their reſpectiva . 
patrons were introduced. The frequent 
recurrency of this theme, was, It ſeems, 

firſt animadvexted upon by ſir James, or 
one of his friends; and it was thought 
proper, in conſequence, to communicate 
the purport of theſe conyerſat ions to lord 

Bute. Thus the circumſtance is related, 
in one part of. the account, publiſhed i in 
fir James's own name; thopgh elſe- 
where he ſcems to ſay, that the commu- 
nication was made, at the immediate re- 
queſt of Dr, Addington. Lord Bute, in 
anſwer, wiſhed the Dr, to be requeſt- 
ed, to aſſure lord Chatham, ( that if he 
* ſhould think proper to take an active 
be part. in adminiſtration, he ſhould have 
* his moſt hearty concurrence, and ſin- 
cc cere good wiſhes.” He ſaid, “ for his 
75 own part, nothing, but the moſt j jmmi- 
4 nent danger to this country, ſhould in- 

* duce him, to take a part in the govern- 
s ment of it, in conjunction with ap 
| able aud upright adminiſtration.” In 

TT TY ROO the 
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the mean time, Dr. Addington did not 
_ ehuſe to engage, in ſo extraordinary an af- - 
| fair, without having his commiſſion in 
; writing. Sir James accordingly ſent him 
a letter, the next morning, containing 

the above ſentiments. Dr. Addington 
ſays, in his narrative, that ſir James added 
verbally, that lord Bute was willing 
ce to engage, in ſuch an adminiſtration, 
te as ſecretary of ſtate; and that no ob- 
& jection would be made to lord Camden, 
© or more than one of lord Chatham's 
5 friends.” This addition is peremptorily 
denied by ſir James, who aſcribes it, to 
Dr. Addington's confounding the hypo- 
thetical converſation, that preceded the 
negociation, with the negociation itſelf. 


Tax anſwer, lord Chatham dictated, 

to ſir James's letter, which is very full 
and explicit, I ſhall beg leave to add. 
Lord Chatham heard, with particular 
ke ſatisfaction, the favourable ſentiments, 
Fe on Fu * of the noble _ with 
#5 whom 
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« whom you have talked, with regard 
* to the impending ruin of the kingdom. 
& He fears all hope is precluded: but 
adds, that zeal, duty and obedience may 
& outlive hope; that, if any thing can 
© prevent the conſummation of public 
5 ruin, it can only be new counſels, 
„ and new counſellors without farther 
6 loſs of time; a real change, from a ſin- 
e cere conviction of paſt errors, and not 
« 4 mere palliation, which muſt prove 
« fruitleſs.” In anfwer to Dr. Adding- 
ton's verbal communication, which was 
not made, till after writing the above note, 
lord Chatham affirmed, that © it was im+ 
& poſſible for him, to ſerve the king and 
6“ country, with either lord Bate, or lord 
North; and he deſired Dr. Adding- 
$ ton, if any one aſked him about it, to 
* bear witneſs, that he ſaid ſo.“ 


The expreſſion, real change,” in the 
note, ſtruck, it ſeents, both fir James and 
his patron, as pointing at that nobleman. 
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An anſwer was accordingly immediately 
returned, in Which lord Bute diſclaimed 
having ſeen the king, for many years ; 
or knowing any thing of public affairs, 
but from common converſation, or the 
news papers. At the ſame time, fir James 
imformed Dr. Addington, that his ſtay i in 
town could be of no ſervice. 


Lear Bute bod. DEST been very 
fortunate, after the virulent perſecution 
he had formerly undergone, not, at leaſt, 
to have had his name. traced, in any pu- 
blic tranſaction, for ſeveral years. Thoſe, 
who were obſtinate, in the belief of a ſe- 
eret influence, aſcribed this, to the pecu- 
lar verſatility and pliableneſs of lord 
North's character. They ſuppoſed, the 
favourite had, at length, met with an 
inſtrument, that perfectly anſwered his 
purpoſes, and with whom he was com- 
pletely ſatisfied. The preſent criſis how- 
ever was a moment, to ſhake the firmeſt 
. from his ſeat. Wen we may 

ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe the royal predilection, for the 
miniſter, to have been, it was ſurely na- 
tural, after fo thorough a trial, to wiſh 
for a change ; or, at leaft, to reinforce 
the preſent cabinet, with ſome perſons 
of more acknowledged abilities. Lord 
Chatham's very high language, at the 
commencement of the ſeflion, in ſupport 
of the dependency of America, was cer- 
tainly very acceptable, in the cloſet. 
And, if the evidence, already ſtated, be, 
in itſelf. queſtionable, it receives ew 


ever additional ſupport, from ſome con- 
current circumſtances. 


of lord Bute had hinted to a near rela- 
tion of lord Chatham, that he had heard 
| his patron fpeak reſpectfully of that _- 
bleman, and give his opinion, that his 
lordſhip's fervices muſt, of courſe, be 
called for, in the preſent eriſis 5 though 
the gentleman diſclaimed giving bis in- 
formation, the form of a meſſage. About 
the fame time, lord Mountſtuart, the eld- 


eſt ſon of the favourite, threw out a 


hint 


Another friend | 
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hint of the ſame kind, in the houſe of 
lords. - Many perſons doubtleſs will not 
ſeruple to aſcribe the peculiar aſperity of 
the oſtenſible miniſters, to lord Chatham, 
to a ſuſpicion of this kind. The expreſ- 
ſions, I have quoted, from fir James 
Wright's firſt communication, are cer- 
tainly not unfavourable, to this hpothe- 
ſis. Nor will the diſtinction, between 
the verbal, and the written meſlage, 
probably be thought any objection. 
Lord Bute, ſuppoſing him to have been 
concerned in both, had ſurely learned 
ſuch a caution, as this; from the repeat- 
ed mortifications, he had undergone, 
upon this delicate ſubject. 


I is ſcarcely neceſſary, to offer any 
apology, for the concern of our hero, 
in the above tranſaction. Nothing can 
be more evident, than that he did not 
court a negociation. It is alſo certain, 
that he was ſo far, from welcoming theſe 
adyances, that he expreſſed, in the 

Et = ſtrongeſt 
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ſtrongeſt terms, his diflike, to ſuch 2 
mode of application. Nothing can be 
fairly concluded; reſpecting him, but 
that lord Chatham was, by no means, 
averſe, to liſten to any propoſals, that 
might have afforded him, a proſpect of 
being ſerviceable, to his country: and 
that he would not have rejected ſuch 
propoſals; merely becanſe they came, 
through the medium of lord Bute. That, 
in ſo alarming a criſis, the eyes; both of 
the court, and the nation, were turned, 
upon this venerable patriot, does furely 
reflect, upon him, the higheſt luſtre. 
If we ſhould fappoſe, which were indeed 
too much to be feared, that even the 
abilities, and the name of Tord Chatham 
could not have reſcued us; this only 
ferves to elucidate the deplorable fitua- 
tion, to which we were reduced. But 
it were too much, to have delivered this 
great and eſtabliſhed name, once more, 
to the mercy of fortune. Heaven, in 
Pity, ſnatched him, from fo perilons a 
 Muation 5 - 
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Gtuation ; and placed that ſeal, upon his 
character, which, almoſt alone, in the 
inſtability of human affairs, can aſcertain 
Wh reputation, illuſtrious and immortal. 


5 the Se of Fabrnagyyc the 
miniſter introduced two bills, which he 
had, ſome time before, promiſed, of con- 
ciliation. with America, into the houſe 
of commons. They conceded every thing, 


ſhort of independence, even to the pay- 


ment. of their public debts. It was not 
| however. very likely, that ſuch imper- 
feck conceſſion ſhould tempt the colonies, 
to impeach their public faith, by violat- 
ing the much more advantageous trea- 
ties, they had juſt made with France; 
but with the concluſion of which the 
miniſter profeſſed, not to have the ſmall- 
eſt acquaintance. Scarcely however were 
the two bills paſſed into a law, when the 
execution, of the treaty of commerce, 
was publicly notified, to our court by 
the French embaſſador. 


* 
. - 


HITRERTo, 
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 Hirmzzto; though the ſentiments 6f 
tlie two great parties in oppoſition, upon 
our preſent ſituation, were known to be 
diſſimilar; they had not yet come to any 
regular ſhock. The preſent incident gave 
occaſion to the long expected event. The 
French notification was accompanied, to 
parliament, with a meſſage, from the 
throne, replete with the moſt inflamma- 
tory language, and which fell little fhort 
of an immediate declaration of war. Upon 
_ theſyſtem of the Rockingham party, that 
of the immediate recognition of the 
American independency, the proceedings 
of the court of Verſailles, certainly af- 
forded no ground, for a rupture. Accord- 
ingly the duke of Richmond ſtrongly 
condemned the ſtile of the meſſage; and, 
from the conſideration of out inequality, 
to the American conteſt; earneſtiy difs 
faaded parliament, from committing their 
country, in a new war. The earl of 
Shelburne, the intimate friend of lord 
Chatham, and who was conſidered, un- 
De der 
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dier that nobleman, as the head of his 
party, immediately roſe up, to oppoſe 
theſe ſentiments. He conſidered a war 
with France, as unavoidable; he inſiſt- 
R ed, that the idea of American dependency 
. ought never, to be given up; and he aſ- 

ſerted, that the moment, the contrary 
propoſition ſhould be admitted; the ſun 
of Britain would be ſet for ever. 


& * 5 ; 


Bur the memorable ſcene, in which 
this queſtion was principally agitated, 
was, on the ſeventh of the following 
April. On that day, the duke of Rich- 
mond 3 his enquiry, into the ſtate 
of the nation, with moving an addreſs, 
to the throne, in which the facts, that had 
come out, in the courſe of the enquiry, 
were regularly ſtated: and the ſovereign 
was humbly intreated, to diſmiſs his pre- 
ent miniſters; and adviſed, to withdraw 
Aull his forces, by ſea and land, from the Ba 
revolted provinces, and to adopt amica- 
as meaſures only, for recovering their 
IT „„ OE x 
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e-iendihip, at leaſt, if not their ae. 
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Ax occaſion, like this, called up all 
the enthuſiaſm of the moſt ſpirited cha- 
racter, that ever exiſted. Hitherto, though 
no out ward imbecility could wholly de- 
tain this illuſtrious perſonage, from his 
choſen theatre of the ſenate; he had 
however chiefly reſtrained his preſence, 
to thoſe periods, when his health would 


mioſt ſafely permit the attendance, and 


the exertion. But, upon ſo turning a 
queſtion, as this, he could not forbear, 
giving his voice, and bearing his teſti- 
mony. As he himſelf expreſſed it, upon 
the paſſing the ſtamp act; “ though con- 
fed to his bed; ſo great was the agi- 


* tation of his mind, for the conſequen- 


ces, he would have ſolicited ſome kind 
hand, to have lain him down, upon 
that floor, to have borne his teſtimony 
4 nagainſt it. No exit ſeemed, more con- 
genial to his temper, or conſonant to his 


155 life, 
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life, than to die, within the cincture of 
thoſe walls; and to breathe his laſt arti- 
culation, in the inextinguiſhable havghti- 
neſs of Britain's better days, and the ar- 
dent ſighs of expiring patriotiſm. It were 
a conſummation; ©* deyoutly to be wiſh- 
© ed.” But it were a conſummation, in 
the true ſpirit of romance. To be wiſh- 
ed; not to be expected. To have his 
lateſt hour, ſtamped with the ſeal of im- 
mortal ardour : and this to be the infcrip- 
tion of his Landy e Thus died the laſt of 
-the Britons.” 
Ys 8 to the Chriſtmas receſs of 
_ parliament, we have found him, attend- 
ing that body, with more frequency, 


1 
— ov *% * 


ttutan he had been able to do, for many 


years. Had they adjourned, only to ſhort 
intervals, he had promiſed, at all events, 
to continue that attendance. But, while 
that receſs was drawn out into length, 
Adiſtaſe hui again ſo far ſubdued him, as 
to an it apparently impoſſible. Upon 
5 „ the 
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_ the moying the duke of Richmond's ad- 
dreſs, he went down, to the honſe, to 


N 7 2 x} we 5 ; 


die there.——He appeared extremely fee- 
ble, and ſpoke, with that difficulty of 
utterance, which is the characteriſtic of 
: ſevere indiſpoſition. But he rejoiced, 
that he was yet alive, to. give his vote, 
againſt ſo impolitic, ſo inglorious a mea- 
ſure, as the acknowledgment of the in- 
dependency of America. He declared, 
he had much rather be, in his grave, 
than to ſee the luſtre of the Britiſh 
throne tarniſhed ; the dignity of the « em- 3 
pire diſgraced; the glory of the nation 
ſunk, to the degree, that it muſt be, by 
a ceſſion, like this. He aſked, what right 
had the two. houſes of parliament, to de- 
prive the prince of Wales, and the other 
riſing hopes of that illuſtrious houſe, of 
the inheritance. of thirteen provinces 
of the. empire: ? Sooner, than conſent, to 
fuch a diſheriſon, he would bring the 
_ young princes, in perſon, down, to that 
Aer to plead their cauſe. He declared, 
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he was exceedingly ill: but, às long, as 
he could crawl, from his chamber; or 
had ſtrength, to raiſe himſelf, upon his 

crutches, or lift his hand; he would 
L give his vote, againſt this dereliction of 
empire; and fingly, if no other lord 
were of his CR, proteſt, 1 8 70 the 
meaſure. | 


1. next adverted to the conduct of 
the court of France. He ſaid, it was ne- 
ceſſary, abſolutely to decide, either for 
peace, or war; and, when the former 
could not be preſerved, with honour, 
the latter ought to be declared, without 
heſitation. | He aſked, where was the an- 
_ cient ſpirit of the nation, that a foreign 
power was ſuffered, to bargain for that 
commerce, which was her natural right, 
and to enter into a treaty, with her own 
ſubjects, without her inſtantly reſenting 
It? 'Was it poſſible, that we were the 
fame. nation, that, but ſixteen years ago, 
| were the envy and admiration of all the 
: $3 world? 
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world? How were we altered? aud; ö 
what had made the alteration? v MA 
ſprang. ſuch puſillanimous, ſuch timid, 
ſuch daſtardly counſels? What, were we 
to Tit down, in an ignominious tameneſs ?- 
to fay, „Take from us what you will, 
but, in God's name, let us beat peace ! 29 
If France and Spain were for war, why. 
not try an iſſue with them? Then, Tf - 


we fell, we ſhould fall er n ad 
like men,. HE 


011 regard to our power, to carry 
on the preſent war, or commence a new 
one with France, he ſaid, there were 
means, though he knew not what. If 
he were called upon, to give his advice, 
he feared, from the exceeding ill ſtate of 

his health, that he had not abilities enough 
left, to ſecure ſucceſs to his meaſures; 
put he would do his utmoſt, and would 

make ſome amends, by his ſincerity. © | 


To this animated harangue, the duke 
of Richmond rejoinęd. He ſaid, that, if 
the 


\ 
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the Americans could be perſuaded, to, 
give up the idea, he would be one of the 
firſt, to vote for retaining them depen- 
dent, upon the ſovereignty of Britain. 

No man lamented the preſent criſis more, 

than he did. He begged the noble lord, 
to recollect, that it was not he, that diſ- 
inherited the prince of Wales ; but the 
miniſtry, who, by their miſconduct, had 
brought us ſo low. He ſaid, if the noble 
lord ſhould undertake the conduct of a 
war, he would certainly ſupport his mea · 
ſures, as far, as he was able. But he in- 
treated him to remember, that, though 
ſpirit could do a great deal, it could do 
little alone, He did not doubt, that the 
name of the earl of Chatham (he begged 
his lordſhip's pardon, for mentioning it 
before him) would rouſe the ſpirit of 
the nation. Yet that name, great and 

mighty, as it deſervedly was, could not 
gain a victory, without an army, with- 
out a navy, and without money. If a 
et number of French ſhips met a few 


$4 -2.0f 
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of ours; did the noble earl think, that 
merely telling them, that lord Chatham 
had the conduct of affairs, would prevent 
our being beaten? If their ſhips paſſed 
our fleet, and the men, on board, effect- 
ed àn invaſion 3 did the noble earl ima- 
gine, that merely telling thoſe, who 


landed, that lord Chatham was the miniſ« 


ter, and that he had rouſed the ſpirit of 

the nation, would induce them, to reim- 
bark, and deſert their purpoſed intrench- 
ment ? If his lordſhip had told him, how 
the war was to be carried on, and whence 
the ſupplies were to be obtained; he 
would readily have given up his own 
opinion, and adopted the noble lord's. 
But, till thoſe eſſential points were eſta- 
bliſhed, he muſt beg leave to yrs * 
* nnn. Un | 


As the Joke i near- * * of his ” 
reply, lord Chatham ſeemed: much agi- 
tated. He immediately attempted to riſe. 
But his * ns top ſtrong, for 
his 
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bis debilitated conſtitution. He ſudden» | 
ly preſſed his hand, upon his ſtomach, 
and fell down, in a conyullive fit. The 

houſe was inſtantly thrown, into the 
greateſt alarm. The buſineſs of the day 
was at an end. The ſtrangers, below 
the bar, who were uncommonly nume - 
rous, were ordered to withdraw. The 
houſe adjourned. His lordſhip was pre- 
ſently, in ſome degree, reſtored; but he 

never perfectly recovered, and this ſcene 


proved the prelude, to his death. That 


melancholy event took e on _ ; 
eleventh: of May 1778. 


"a Mary: clrennſtinors concur, to ren» 
der the ſcene, I have deſcribed, ſingu - 
larly intereſting. The criſis, with re- 
ſpect to public affairs; and the queſtion, 

which was to be, that day, decided, were 
of the firſt magnitude, It was aqueſtion, 
that, taken in all its parts, could never 

recur again. They were to determine 
on 5 or war. * had already 
been 
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been e upon a narrower FOLEY 5 
and they were to determine, er 
they would engage, exhauſted, as | they 
were, upon a ſcene, widened, to an ex». 
tent, that the mind of longeſt reach, 
eould ſet no bounds to it. They were 
about, to commit the very exiſtence of 
their country, for an object, which every 
unbiaſed mind might then have pro- 
nounced, abſolutely unattainable. They 
were about to commit it, for an object, 
of which, at leaſt, it was very doubtful, 
whether it were. legitimate.— But, why 
ſhould I ſay, doubtful ? The impartiality 
of hiſtory conſiſts, in manifeſting no re- 
ſpect of perſons, or of part y. It is ; the 
| fartheſt, in the world, from conſiſting, 
in nincing truth, or trifling with the 
eternal, immutable laws of rectitude.— 
The object rhen was perfectly and evi- 
dently illegitimate, Every country has an 
inherent, unalienable right to aſſert its 
independency.— They were to chuſe 
ewe, between. the . imaginary dignity, 

501 Which 
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which conſiſts, in perſevering to do 
firſt object is juſtice ; that long-ſighteg 
* ant} ſtrong-nerved” policy, that dares 
to counteract all the private feelings of 
humanity, in the purſuit of rectitude. 


Bor this is not all, that gives an inte- 
reſting colour to the ſcene. We natu- 
rally hang, upon the laſt accents of an 
illuſtrious perſonage. A thouſand addi- 


tional circumſtances attract us, in the 


preſent caſe: the age, the infirmities, 
the unabated vigour, and immortal pa- 
triotiſm of the hero. There is much 
apparent magnanimity, in his ſentiments; 
and we feel, with deep regret, that he 


cents of the man, that broke the power 


of France, could not mould themſelves, 


to the preſent humiliation of Britain. 


The debate too conſtitutes a very ſingu- 
lar ſituation. The earl of Chatham, till 
this day, had never been conquered. 
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And we are conſcious, to the motions of 
pity, when we ſee ſtern, unmixed virtue, 
urging her victory, over the breathleſs 
her: ; unknowing, that the hand of fate 
prepared, at that moment, to unſtring 
his nerves, and lay his honour in the duſt. 


I conrss, I am not ſkilled, to extract 
praiſe, from the aſſertion of a wrong; 
however varniſhed. But, if we cannot 
commend, it is not difficult, to apologiſe, 
for the conduct of our hero. It was cer- 
tainly the noble, though, in the preſent 
inſtance, miſguided flame of patriotiſm, 
that animated him. In an extenſive view, 
he undoubtedly cheriſhed the liberties of 
mankind. If he were the laſt to grant 
independency; let it be remembered, 
that he was the firſt public man, in this 
country, to aſſert, to the American, the 
right of giving his own money. He is 
therefore, at leaſt intitled, to the praiſe 
of conſiſtency, in what appeared origl- 
E right. Something may perhaps he 
1 allowed, 
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allowed, to the enthuſiaſm of a conquie- 
ror. And ſomething certainly may be 
given, to the flow reception of new opi- 
nions, that is neceſſarily incident, to an 
aged boſom. The error is certainly ſuch, 
that it is to pay a very high compliment, 
to any character, to ſay, that it is a- 


er its moſt e 


Tus 3 on which lord chatham ex- 
pired, the houſe of commons voted una- 


nimouſly, that he ſhould be interred, and 


a monument erected, to his memory, at 
the public expence. A few days after, 
they annexed, for ever, an annuity of 


L 4oOO to his peerage; and added, an 


immediate grant of L 20,000 for the 
payment of his debts. Such was the 
gratitude, even of a degenerate age, to 


one of the firſt S N cluracters, nt 


ever Ar ee 
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| : Svcr was the life of lord Chatham. 
Never * was any life ſo multifari- 
ous; = 
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ous; never did any compriſe fucha a nuit 
ber of intereſting ſituations. It is diffi- 
cult, to bring the ſcattered features of 
ſuch a character, into one point of view: 
and accordingly I have endeavoured, to 
illuſtrate them ſeparately; as they riſe; 
and have not feared, as digreſſive, or im- 
pertinent, any thing, of however exten- 
ſive a range, that might throw new light, 
upon my ſubject. Something however, 
in the way of ſummary, will probably 
be expected; and however rude and un- 
digeſted, it may not perhaps be unpro- 
ee either of oy or enen, 


19 of the-firſt 3 that Arikes-us, 

1 recollection of this ſtory, is the ſu- 
perior figure our hero makes, among his 
contemporaries. Like the firſt king of 
the Jews, he walks, elevated by the 
head, above bin compatriots; who ſeem, 
as they were born his ſubjects. Men of 
genius and attraction, a Carteret, a 
Tovnſhend, and, I had almoſt ſaid, a 
Mansfield, 
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Mansfield, however pleaſing, in a limits 
ed view; appear evidently, in this com- 
pariſon, to ſhrink, into narrower dimen- 
ſions, and walk a humbler circle. All, 
| that deſerves to arreſt the attention, in 
taking a general ſurvey of the age, in 
which he lived, is compriſed, in the 
—_—— of . 

No clicagier ever bore the more un- 
eiputed ſtamp of originality. Unreſem- 


bled and himſelf, he was not born to ac- 


commodate, to the genius of his age. 
While all, around him, were depreſſed, 
by the uniformity of faſhion, or the con- 


tagion of venality, he ſtood aloof. He 


conſulted no judgment, but his own; 
and he acted, from the untainted dic- 


tates of a comprehenſive ſoul. He loved 


fame too much; but it was the weak- 


neſs of a noble mind. He loved power 
too much; but it was power of a gene- 


rous ſtrain. And he had paſſions, that 
a nnn ſelfiſh, i in their texture. No 


{; pirit 
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fire e ever burned, with a purer 2 


Taz native royalty of his mind is emi- 
nently conſpicuous, He felt himſelf born 
ts command; and the free ſons of Britain 
implicitly obeyed him. In him was reali- 
ſed the fable of Orpheus; and his genius, 
his ſpirit, his eloquence led millions, in 
his train, ſubdued. the rugged ſavage, 
and diſarmed the fangs of malignity and 
envy, .. Nothing is, in its nature, ſo in- 
conſiſtant, as the breath of popular ap- 
plauſe. And yet that: breath was emi- 
nently his, during the greater part of 
his life. Want of ſucceſs could not di- 
vert it; inconſiſtency of conduet could 
not . its tenour. tin 
Tas aſtoniſbiog extent $9 on RFI 
—_ if 1 may be allowed the expreſſion, 
the myſterious comprehenſion of his plans, 2 
did not, in one reſpect, ſet him above 
little things. Nothing, that was neceſ- 


ſary, 
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ſary, to the execution of his deſigns, was 


beneath him. And, in a far humbler 
walk, like omnipotence, the complica- 


tion and minuteneſs of the leſſer mo- 


tions, that were eſſential to his grand 
machine, could not diſtract him. —In one 


reſpect, he was infinitely eſtranged, to 
Uttle things. Swallowed up, in the buſi- 


neſs of his country, he did not think of 


the derangement' of his private affairs. 
Even the management of the pecuniary 
affairs, and the finances of the nation, 
he was obliged to leave, to other hands. 


In the commencement of his political 


career, he learned the art of independ- 


| Hmits of his income. At the ſame time, 


the native bent of his mind diſqualified 


him, for arithmetical calculation, and 
laborious frugality. Indiſpoſed therefore, 


_ expence, his affairs, even when his cir- 


cumſtances were much improved, were 


always deranged. 


| ence, by the very laudable means, of 
confining his diſburſements, within the 


as he Was, to all the modes of diſſipated 


Bur 


* 
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Bur the features, that ſeem moſt emi- 
nently to have characteriſed him, were 

ſpirit and intrepidity. I believe, there 

never exiſted a perſon, that came within 
many ſhades of our hero, in theſe beau- 
tiful attributes. They are conſpicuous, 
in every action, and every turn of his life. 

A few ſpecimens may however probably 

be ſelected without diſad vantage. The 

anſwer to Horace Walpole, inſerted in 
the firſt chapter of this work, is not 
more remarkable, for the genius, that 
pervades it, and the thouſand literary 
beauties, it exhibits; than, for the en- 
chanting diſplay, it affords, of undaunt- 
ed, manly firmneſs. Without being out- 
raged, into the ſmalleſt approach, to 
thoſe littleneſſes and abſurdities; that 
render the paſſionate man, an auxilary, 
in the revenge againſt himſelf: he aſ- 
ſerts himſelf, with dignity; and retorts 
upon his antagoniſt, with that graceful 
ſpirit, ſhall I call it? or, that inextin- 
guiſhable fire; that, to a generous mind, 

755 bak ca 
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is onè of the maſt attractive e in 
2 World.” 

Ix a abe in the | houſe of ide: 
qo took place, about his grand cli- 
macteric: though worn down, with age, 

with exertion, and, more than all, with 
the unremitted attacks of an excruciat- 
ing diſtemper ; having occaſion to ob- 
ferve, upon the declining liberties of his 
country, and the growing ſpirit of the 
_ colonies, he aſſerted, with a -boyiſh vi- 
n — | Gan no en mar 0 ROI * ex- 


5 cible aduatcs; be wo 1infallibly re retire 

From Britain, and ſpend the remainder 

of his days, in that glorious aſylum of 
der pe of mn and of virtue. 


8 1 


Dive the laſt Shakes of his life, iS of all 


others, the moſt unparalleled. In what- | 
ever other views, we may confider; and, | 
in whatever views, condemn it: as an | 
example of never-ebbing ſpirit, we can | | 
| T 2 not 
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not but admire. His infirmities had no 
rendered his every limb, the rebel of his 
will. The couch of laſſitude ſeemed all, 
that remained to him. The ſituation of 
| his country too, was arduous, hopeleſs, 
and untried. The inexhauſtible genius 
of a Chatham, was forced to confels, 
that he knew not, how we were to be 
extricated. Yet, in theſe circumſtances, 
with his lifeleſs, nerveleſs hand, he was 
willing to have grafped the helm, It was 
improbable ; it was impoſſible, he ſhould 
have ſucceeded. But theſe impotent ef- 
forts of immortal man; theſe inſtances, 
in which the ſoul burſts the bands of 
earth, and ſtands alone, in cotifeſſed eter- 
nity ; are the moſt beautiful, the moſt 
pathetic, the moſt ſublime” exhibitions, | 
of which the mind n man is — to 
conceive. 


| Tus 8 dike if we ſhould be-difpofed; to 
qualify them, with ſo harſh a name; of 
great minds, are ever nearly allied, to 
e . their 
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their virtues. —The manners of lord Cha- 
tham, were indeed eaſy and bland. His 
_ converſation was ſpirited and gay; and he 
readily adapted himſelf, to the com- 
plexion of thoſe, with whom he aſſoci- 
ated. That artificial reſerve, which is 
the never-failing refuge of ſelf· diffidence 


and cowardice, was not made for him. 


He was unconſtrained, as artleſs infancy; 
and generous, as the noon- day ſun. Yet 
had he ſomething impenetrable, that hung 
about him. A mind, lofty, as heayen, 
and expanſive, as the element, was not 
a theatre, for every emmet to tr averſe. 
His conceptions were neceſſarily aggre- 
gated. And ambition, that reigning paſ- 
ſion of his ſoul, that meets us, at every 
turn, had introduced a fold or two, into 
his. heart, that nature never made. | 


By an irreſiſtible energy of foul, he 
was haughty and imperious. He was in- 
capable of aflociating counſels ; and he 


T7 n ſociety. 


Was not formed for the ſweeteſt bands of 1 


ſociety. He was a pleaſing companion 
but an unpliant friend. In his connec 
tions of the latter kind, I am afraid; We 
ſhall find little, beſide the name. He was 
like thoſe inſtruments of muſic, whoſe 

grand and bolder tones, will not readily 
accord, with the lighter touches of a leſs 
manly inſtrument. ' His ſoul was not 

made, to blend, and to bow. The diſ- 
miſſion of Mr. Legge formed no epocha 
in his mind. His diſpute with earl Tem- 
ple, however unexceptionable, as to the 
ſubſtance; was, in its manner, unaecom- 
modating and unamiable. Even his treat- 
ment of his humbler friend, Mr. Wilkes, 
was ſurely unjuſtifiable. That gentle - 

man has, in the moſt public manner, aſ- | 
ſerted, that lord Chatham had ſeen, and 
applauded the eſſay on woman, ſome 


years, before it was ERIE forward, as 
5 an e of his ruin. 


Tu ambition of r ky berd however 
generous i in its n. was the ſource of 
Ve On repeated 
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from the commencement of the year 
4770,: his ꝓroceedings were bold and uni- 
form. In the intermediate period, they 


dent only, in general, to the moſt flexi- 
ble minds. We may occaſionally trace 
in them, the indeciſion of a candidate, 
and the ſuppleneſs of a courtier. In a 


word, he aimed at the impoſſible taſk, of 


flattering, at once, the prejudices of a 


monarch, and. purſuing unremittedly | the 


ERAS of n Nene. 


pa FEATURE 3 ſufficiently, ide 
in his character, was vanity, ſhall I call 


it? or pride, and conſcious ſuperiority. 
He dealt ſurely ſomewhat too freely in 
invective. He did not pretend to an ig- | 


norance of his talents; or to manage the 


diſplay of his important ſervices. Himſelf 
was too often, the hero of his tale; and 


the ſucceſſes of the laſt war, the burden 


T7 a 


repeated errors, in his conduct. To the 
reſignation of lord Carteret, and again, 
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of his Jags: Cicero never talked more; 
of the ides of November. But, if he were 
as boaſtful, as Cicero, he had certainly 

much more, as a citizen, - to boaſt of. 

Timidity was the firſt feature of the Ro- 4 
man; and, even when he terrified Cati- 
line into flight, he trembled. Upon all 

other occaſions, his conduct was ſpiritleſs 
and unſerviceable. On the contrary, lord 

Chatham was, at all times, intrepid. His 
ſervices were more important, more con- 
tinued; and owed infinitely leſs, to for- 
tune. And, excluſive of the memorable 
era of his adminiſtration, he may be con- 
ſidered, upon the whole, as the unac- 
 commodating patriot of half a century, 


PATRIOT Is itſelf however was the 
ſource of ſome of his imperfections. He 
loved his country too well: or, if that 
may ſound abſurd, the benevolence, at 
leaſt, that embraces the ſpecies, had not 
ſofficient ſcope in his mind. He once 
uw: himſelf, "lp lover of Honourable 
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& war 3 and; in ſo doing, he let us, in- 
to one trait of his character. The friend 
of human kind, will be an enemy to all 
war. He indulged too much, to a pue- 
rile antipathy, to the houſe of Bourbon. 
And it was ſurely the want of expanſive 
affections, that led him, to ſo unqualified 
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was one of his moſt ſtriking characteriſ- 
tics. He far dutſtripped hir competitors, 
and flood alone, the rival. of antiquity. 
When he took his place in parliament; it 
has been obſerved, by a celcbrated writer, 
that there were half a dozen ſpeakers, in 
both houſes, who, in the judgment of 
the public, had reached, nearly the ſame 
pitch of eloquence. Voltaire repreſents 
them, as rivalling, or ſurpaſing the great- 
eſt orators of Greece and Rome. But 
the equality of their fame has juſtly been 
n as an unanſwerable argu- 
| ment, 
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ment, tat this fapnnlitions In 6 an art, 
which is either neceſſarily, or caſually, in 
a ſtate of mediocrity, twenty workmen 
will perform equally well; but, where 
true .eminence has been reached; the 
comparative merit of the artiſts will be 
no longer doubtful. And indeed, how 
cold and jejune, in a poetical view, do 
the harangues of a Wyndham, or a Pul- 
teney appear ? But neither of theſe ob- 
jections can be urged-againſt lord Cha- 
tham. He has tropes and ſallies, that may 
Juſtly vie, with the nobleſt flights of 
antiquity. And he certainly leaves his 
cCoadjutors, as far behind him, as ever 
did N or a Demoſthenes. x 


7 


gs 


e e Was of every kind. No 
man excelled; him, in cloſe argument, 
and methodical deduction. But this was 
not the ſtile, into which he naturally 
fell. His oratory was unlaboured and 
ſpontaneous. He ruſhed, at once, upon 
his n and uſually illuſtrated it, 

rain rather 
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rather by glowing language, and. origi- 


His perſon was tall and dignified. His 


however, in the enthuſiaſm of admira- 


tion, we can find room, for the frigidity 
of criticiſm; his action ſeemed the moſt 
open to objection. It was: forcible, uni- 


form, and ungraceful. In a word, the 


moſt celebrated orators of antiquity, 
; were, in a great meaſure, the children 
of labour and cultivation. Lord Chatham 


was always natural and himſelf. And 


perhaps action, in order to be various 
_ Hs is, of all the accompliſh- 
i ments 


nal conception, than by cool reaſoning. 

face was the face of an eagle. His 
piercing eye withered the nerves, and 5 
Jooked through the ſouls of his oppo- 
nents. His countenance was ſtern, and . 
the voice of thunder ſat upon his lips. 55 | 
Anon however, he could deſcend to the oo 
ealy and the playful.. His voice ſeemed | 
ſcarcely more adapted, to energy, and to mo 
terror; than it did, to the melodious, 
he inſinuating, and the ſportive. If Ss 


| 


| 
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ts orator, that, which moſt re 
u ere the mn of art. 5 
24 : tt . 3; 21K | 
To the bh VIE of 0 ak. of 
e. and of poſterity, lord Chatham 
never ſought the preſs. How eaſy had 
it then been, to have refuted thoſe ele - 
gant critics, who have thought proper, 
tc tell us, that his language was incor- 
rect, and his orations immethodical and 
ſuperficial? How indiſputably had he 
3 eee in the roll of im- 
I ality, wit Demoſthenes, anda 
py But 12 ee ſubmitted, 
in a great meaſure, to that evaneſcent 7 
fame, as à ſpeaker; which was the ine- 
vitable misfortune, of his excellent con- 
temporary, Mr. Garrick, as an actor. 
Poſterity will hardly be perſuaded, that, 
in the meagreneſs of modern times, a 
Demoſthenes ſhould have exiſted, with- 
out his. Aſchines; r without 
an Hortenſius and a Cæſar. Poſt 
will hardly be n en man 
6 . could | 
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could have concentred the arduous cha- 
racers of the greateſt ſtateſman, and the 
moſt accompliſhed rhetorician, that ever- 
lived. In a word, poſterity will, with 
difficulty, believe the felicity of Britain: 
that lord Chatham was, among the ora- 
tors, what Shakeſpear is, among the 
poets of every age. The child of fancy, 
«he warbled the irregular notes, that 
c nature gave, with ſo ſweet a grace; 
as turned the cheek of envy pale, and 
and drove refinement, and trammelled. 


ſcience, into coward flight. Honeyed 


muſic dropped unbidden from his lips. 
Had he, like his great predeceſſor, ad- 
dreſſed his effuſions, to the troubled 
waves; the troubled waves had ſuſpend- 
ed themſelves to liſten. His lips were 
cloathed, with inſpiration and prophecy. 
Sublimity, upon his tongue, fat, ſo enve- 
loped in beauty, that it ſeemed, uncon- 
ſeious of itſelf. It fell upon us unexpec- 

ted, it took us by ſurpriſe, and, like the 
fearful whirlpool, it drew every under- 
ſtanding, and every heart, into it's vortex. 
Er 2” >. 200 
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ons" Cheſterfield has told us, that 
this nobleman poſſeſſed © a moſt happy 
4 turn for poetry.” For the judgement” 
of lord Cheſterfield however, the author 


of this work. confeſſes, that he does not 


_ feel an implicit veneration. Only one 
of lord Chatham's poetical performances 


ever fell into my hands; a copy of verſes 


to Mr. Garrick; in which the peculiari- 
ties of our hero's mind, are very faintly 
ſhadowed” indeed. The noble author 
adds, that © he ſeldom indulged, and ſel- 
ce dom avowed it.” It ſhould ſeem then, 


that he himſelf ſet no great value upon 
it. Perhaps a proper confidence of one's- 


ſelf, is eſſential to all extraordinary merit. 
Why ſhould we ambitiouſly aſcribe to 
one an ny n of nn excel- 
5 lenae | N 
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